PREFACE 


'^HE title for this study has been worded with the idea of 
giving some indication both of its purpose ancf of its 
limitations The descnptions of Samkhya before the formula- 
tion of the classical system of I^varakrsna are contamed in a 
large number of texts whose statements appear on the face 
of them to be so discrepant or vague that few methodical 
attempts have been made so far to brmg them into relation 
with each other , it does not therefore seepi out of place to 
pubhsh an endeavour to sort out the evidence, so as to make 
►clear the gradual evolution of ideas To achieve this%im in 
a way that would brmg conviction to Sanskntists, it is 
necessary to let the texts speak for themselves and to avoid 
any suspicion of having first formed a theory and of havmg 
then tned to read it mto the authorities Unless I hav% 
deceived myself, I started the inquiry witji only two fixed 
points m mind, firstly that the texts deserved to be taken 
seriously, and secondly that development, when correctly 
traced, should be from the crude and primitive, to the subtle 
and refined , every other view in the account that follows 
has arisen of itself from the confrontation of the various texts, 
and such workmg hypotheses as I formed from time to tune 
during the accumulation and siftmg of the material have 
feequentfy had to be modified or abandoned altogether In 
principle my work has been confined to clearmg a path through 
the texts by recordmg in their historical order those ideas for 
which there is a reasonable amount of substantial evidence 
As a result, that was perl^ps inevitable, the general Jiasis of* 
those id^as has received inadequate attention, and, if my 
views are found acceptable, it is best for me to leave it to 
other moie competent hands to complete the inquiry by "an 
assessment of the philosophical content and value of these 
early speculations 
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PREFACE 


The undertaking was ongmally prompted by a desire to 
understand the SamKhya system set out by Alvagtosa la 
canto 2 ai of the Buddhacai ita The jSrst fruit of the mq.ui>c7 

was embodied m a paper, pubhshed m JRAS , 1930, pp 855- 
878, on the numerical riddle m Svetahviara Tlj^anisad, i? ^ 
and 5 ' as I have not repeated the contents of that article 
in this essay, I may remark that I there set out the evidence 
for holding that one early and important school of Samkliya 
divided the twenty-four physical ^ tattvas mto two groups of 
eight primary constituents, ptahh, and sixteen secondary 
dues, vil^a, and that the tanmati a group was a later mventioif, 
barely preceding^ Kvarakrsna’s work, its place m all early 
formulations bemg taken by the group of five great elements, 
mahaf/iutas, while the objects of the senses appear instead" 
of the gross elements Though these findings did not go very 
far m themselves and had been partly mdicated by others, 
they at least showed that the pioblem of uhat really consti- 
tuted early Samkhya still awaited solution Further work 
on the subject was summarized, but with reference only to 
the data provided by Asvaghosa, in the introduction, to 
part n of my edition of the Buddhacm ita, and I then saw that 
it would be necessary to treat the subject as a whole and to 
explam m detail the evidence for my conclusions To carry 
this out m a manner that would be coherent and readable 
has possibly proved beyond my powers , nevertheless, I hope 
that this essay wiH be found acceptable as a serious contribu- 
tion towards the unravelhng of a problem, the difSculties of 
which are notonous, but which is fundamental to the early 
history of Indian philosophy It should be added that, while 
much of the contents has been written with an eye on the 
■ conclusions of previous workers m the field, I have dehberately 
eschewed polemics and a plethora of references to ^condary 
authorities as likely to distract attention from the ma!in 
pcmt, file testimony of the primary texts 

^ I Tise the ■word “ phjsical ”, inadequate as it is, throughout this essay 
to denominate prairf* and its twenty-three eiolutes, as opposed to “ sotil ” 
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To the Eoyal Asiatic Society I am much mdebted for 
acceptijig an essay, whose conclusions* may not improbably 
evoke more criticism than agreement , and I wish to take 
this opportumty of expressmg my gratitude the Adminis- 
trators of the Max Muller Fund at Oxford for a generous 
grant covermg three-quarters *of the cost of production, 
which has enabled pubhcation to take place at a far earher 
date than would otherwise have been possible Dr Betti 
BPeunaim kindly read through the draft before it went to 
the Press, and her acute criticisms have led me to modify 
the wording of several passages with a consequent" mcrease 
m precision and accuracy 
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EARLY SAMKHYA 


§ 1 Introductoey Sources and Methods 

TTINDU pklosophy was m tlie making for many centunes 
before any of tbe extant antbontative treatises on the 
various classical systems was composed It is nevertheless clear 
^at m this formative period all orthodox speculation, which 
travelled beyond the bounds of the later Vedic leligion, was 
dommated by the prmciples laid down by the early teachers 
of the Samkhya school, so that it is only, by undcrstancluig 
the course of the latter’s development that the true history ol 
Indian philosophy in its infancy can bo written WHht that 
development was has not yet been determined with accuracy, 
and ideas on the subject are so geneially lacking m clarity 
that scholars are still apt to say that such and sucli a con- 
ception found in early works is or is not Raiiikhy.i, whPn 
th^ merely mean that is oi is not in accoid with the 
doctrmes laid down by Isvarakrsna in the HfimUujakru tins 
The manner m which this wpik combines prinutive (Tudifics 
with advanced ideas of much subtlety an<l ri‘lmwn(‘nt is alone 
sufficient to show that it is an attempt to bung an ant niualed 
system up to date, by enbhriiung tiaditional mat tin in a 
restatement of pnnciplcs on inoi e tnodoi n linos Tim n-siilt mg 
scheme is individiuil (cn/mw/n/), as (Jailm lightly lallod it, 
but thijfis due, not to its Ixnng the invention as a whole of 
a highly original peisonality, Imt to (he fusion of new and 
old in a single mould 

feo much most sidioLus wouhi luive no In'-!! ifnjn m 
admitting , biitto th(‘ (jm^stion wiiat was theoiejm iNeai hin<f 
which i!i model in the »S'A , no gem lally u » . pt. d an wt‘i 
can be given, anil tlierc are not a ft*w who would umteml 
that our sources are so confused and lacking in aiilfi.fiits Hiat 
a reply in clear terms is not pos dde Vnvoiu w|ii» ha tied 
to win enlightenment fiom the ti \t'- cannot but auijMilu/.' 
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« 

possible by resort to theories incapable of cogent proof, and 
it IS towards demonstrable fact, not towards speculation on 
possibilities, that this inquiry is directed In these circum- 
stances, before proceeding to the collection ^nd appreciation 
of evidence bearing on these points, it is desirable as a pre- 
hminary measure to discuss the sources with reference to then 
vahdity, relative dating and the like, and to explain the 
methods adopted for their exploitation 

The works taken into consideration heie fall of themselves 
into four classes, of which only the first and last have been 
discussed at all fully so fai The former of these two is that 
of the Upanisads The oldest of these texts provide the circle 
of ideas out of which the Samkhya system evolved, and we 
find its categories assumed as the basis of thought for •he first 
time in the last four valUs of the liatha Upatnsad This work 
IS substantially older on the face of it that any of the other 
sources for early Samkhya, but in view of the facts dealt with 
in the next section the relevant part of it can hardly be earlfer 
than the fourth century n c , while the sixth mill may be a 
later addition The Mundala Ujpanisad also expounds a 
scheme of putusa and cUmaii which agrees in its mam lines 
wuth that of the Katha Up , but does not appear otherwise 
to accept Samkhya principles The Poa^na Upamsad shows 
some affimty with Samkhya thinking, but, if one or two useful 
points can be gamed from it, it is not ceitam that it knows 
the completed system, though some scholars attribute a much 
later date to it A considerable period of time seems to have 
elapsed between the composition of these three texts and that 
of the SvetahnCata UpamsaA which apphes to its doctimes 
of yoga and hhakli the mam principles of Samkhya Opmion 
IS more or less imanimou% that it preceded the BJicufaiadglta, 
and in all probability it was well known to Aivaghosa, whom 
Chinese tradition represents, possibly lightly, as having been 
a follower of ^iva before his conversion to Budd^sfn ^ The 

^ a , XVI, 17 reproduces &oet Up , i, 2, and in my notes on B , \ii, 21 and 
38, 1 have pointed out the connection with ib , v, 2 and vi, 8 icspeetivcly 
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With this contention, yet ultimately in my view it is ' 

■as a rule on a misconception of the facts, namely the- belj,./ 
that there was a single system of early Samkhya Now » 
Chmese sourced tell us that there were eighteen Samkla.-^-, 
schools,^ the authority foi t^s statement hemg in the 
resort the learned Paramartha, who hved m the sixth cetL-bxx^j,,^^ 
A D and whose testimony cannot be lightly rejected in so 
as it concerns the behefs and tiaditions of his own day- 
The figure eighteen may well be a round number, but 
allowance for this, the statement is in accord with t 

would naturally be inferred fiom the Indian evidence Tin , . 
the hliasya on ii, 23, mentions eight different theories c 
the supremely important pomt of the reason for the u.n.ioi . 
between pmusa and pahH, the fourth being that of the *Sf 
(described as int/i), and Vacas^ati Mi^ra adds that all ±2 , 
eight alternatives are taken from treatises on Samkhv 
Further we know the names of the two most import a r 
sdhools, those of Panca^ikha and Varsaganya, of whom raor 
heieafter We have no light then to expect that a sirval 
comprehensive statement should cover all the doctrmes tli** * 
have been transmitted to us, but, as in Buddhism, we shoni* , 
look for the --acceptance of certain fundamental categoi*it* - 
and certain general principles, within the framework of wdric t 
unlimited variation is peinussible without the teachmg thereh* \ 
ceasing to come under the denoimnation of orthodox Samklxy it 

The objects then, which this essay sets out to attain, ar*. 
to ascertain the principles common to all forms bf earl^ 
Samkhya, to show in what respects differences of opimon vsrert 
tolerated, and to trace the evolution of doctrine up to it-* 
cuhnmation m the SmiUiyahanlds Such is the aim, Tbu* 
it must he admitted that it has not been completely achieved 
for, though the authorities used permit of well-assured resxilt^ 
m some matters, in others definite statements would only 1 

r S 

^ Takakusu, BEFEO , 1904, p 58 

^ For his life and work, see P C Bagchi, ie canon houddhique en 07i * 

pp 418 fl 
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only other Upamsad that needs discussion is the Matin 
•which has a number of Samkhya passages It contains ideap 
so late m origin as to be unknown to the MBA , and it shows 
marked aflGlmtieS with the earher parts of the Yogasuitas ^ 

The next class consists of the various expositions of doctrine, 
either specifically Samkhya or based on Samkhya thought, 
in the Moksadhamia and Anugltd sections of MBh , xu and xiv, 
and m the BhagavadgUd , it is m connection with them and 
with the following class that the vahdity of the evidence has 
to be considered ® The teachmg in the epic is of a semi- 
popular character and is not given with the piecision of 
statement which ^6 expected of a formal treatise on 

philosophy Further it covers a considerable period of time 
and emanates from many different writers and from several 
schools , naturally therefore there is discordance between 
different passages But frequent ambigmty and lack of 
consistency do not prove that these epic descriptions are not 
to^be taken seriously Either we must accept them as authori- 
ties ^ and make the best we can o^them, or we must lejgct 
them as the compositions of writers, who either dehberately 
■ or out of stupidity flout the teachings of the very schools 
they profess to be expounding and substitute doctrmes of 
their own invention The second alternative is highly im- 
probable For Samkhya always claimed to be oithodox and 
it is treated as such m the sacred and semi-sacred works of 
Brahmanism , for more than half a miUenmum it was the 
standard philosophy for all Hijidus who found thb Vedic 
scheme of worship unsatisfactory, and much of it passed into 
the common stock of Hindu thought Is it at all credible, 

^ Cf Sdmlhya System, p 14, anjj references theie, for the laie 

date of this Upani^ad 

2 This question, as regaids the epic, is discussed with much aBUity and 
good sense by 0 Strauss, Indtsche PJiilosophie, pp 126-7 

® As sec<3tti<Jsiry, not as original authorities , for in view of the evidence 
of the Buddha^anta discussed below, it seems that Samkhya tei.tbooks ivere 
already in existence when the relevant portions of the opic were composed 
and that the teaching of the latter is dependent on them 
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given what we know of the respect in which authority has 
always been held in India, that writers, adding to a work* 
which already ranked as the encyclopaedia of Hindu behefs, 
should elaborate arbitrary systems to please themselves, 
mstead of followmg constituted authority, or alternatively 
that they were incapable of understanding the standard 
philosophy of the day ^ I see nothing to be said for accepting 
such a view except that it would save us from the necessity 
of striving to understand what it is that the epic writers wish 
to express This essay is based on the whole-hearted accept- 
ance of the othei alternative, and I would submit that by 
adopting proper methods of inquiry it is passible to work out 
a coherent scheme, m which the data of the epic find a natural 
place 

The MBh passages have a^ least one advantage, which has 
not been fully appreciated The bulk of Sanskrit philosophical 
literature is contained in commentaries on other works, and 
the object of a commentator is almost invariably to show that 
the particular views advocated by him are to be found in the 
work he is elucidating , when there is a substantial difference 
of date between text and commentary with much advance of 
thought in the interval, the commentator read» into his text 
much that was not mtended to be there, and the scholar, as 
the records of modem Sanskrit learmng show, in guilelessly 
followmg the commentator, may easily lose sight of the 
historical development of ideas Fiom the rehgious stand- 
point tSere is no objection *o restating the views of an old 
text to suit the needs of the commentator’s own day, but the 
historical student must not let himself be blinded by the 
procedure This danger is absent from the epic’s philosophical 
expositions, which arc straightforward in statement* and are 
not obscured by a desire to prove that old ideas and new ones 
are identical The real difficulty with them hos m then use 
• of language whose precise significance cannot lie ea'feily 
determmed Subject to proper caution on this account, they 
may be taken as being intended to reproduce, and as in fact 
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reproducing in popular form, the thought of the day, and no 
hesitation need be felt about the propriety of endeavourmg to 
extract positive information from them 

Of the age of the MoTcsadJiarma and the Anugltd no precise 
determmation is possible Tlje earher passages belong to the 
same stage of thought in general as the system expounded by 
Aivaghosa, the later show some advance, but with the 
exception of one or two passages the gap between the 
and the later strata of the MBh is much wider than might 
have been expected pnma facie Analysis of the occurrences 
of techmcal terms produces, however, the noteworthy result 
that the use of terms m their earlier sense is more frequent 
m the beginning sections of the Molsadhanm, and in their 
later sdhse towards the end Thus I have registered that most 
ambiguous word guna, whose exact significance often remains 
uncertam, in the meanmg of “ object of the senses " only 
between verse 6847 and the passage beginning at verse 10518 
(^here more than one sense is possible), but the classical use 
to denote the three factors of the nmjalia is rare up to this 
pomt, but regular farther on It looks as if it was the practice 
of the epic writers to insert whole new episodes at the pomt 
where the book then ended, but to make interpolations of 
lesser extent at any suitable place , for the latter I may note 
the passage beginnmg at verse 7842, which recalls by some 
of its phrases the arguments of the SK Similarly the sadvmisa 
passage, 11466 ff , has all the appearance of being a later 
addition to the Vasisthahi7akijana]iasatnvdda l^o such 
prmciple can be arrived at for the Anugltd, which, though 
late in the main, preserves earlier thought in a few cases 
The Blwgavadgitd, which stands on a different footing to 
the two sections just discussed, cannot be brought into definite 
correlation with Asvaghosa, who provides the one more or 
less fixed pomt in the chronology of the period, but the great 
anttquit;f sometimes assigned to it is not borne out by analysis 
of the techmcal terms used in it In the first half the usage 
of Samkhya expressions is closely parallel to the earher 
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passages of the Moksadhattm, but from canto xin on it 
corresponds to the later strata of that*book It seems to me,* 
therefore, impossible to hold that it is all the work of one hand 
01 of one age, though I see no reason for not supposing it to 
reproduce throughout the views of the same school of thought 
at different stages of development This conclusion is 
consonant with the hterary quahty of the poem , the inspira- 
tion and the elevation of thought and language, which have 
secured for the G%ta its high place in the rehgious literature 
of the world, are markedly absent from the last six cantos, 
and it IS difficult to believe that the wiiter who was capable 
of composing the eailier cantos could have fallen to the 
prosaic level of the later ones The work adds little to our 
knowledge of early Samkhya, but is useful as a control of 
results obtained from other sources 

The thnd class covers the accounts of Samkhya in othei 
literary works of the period Two of these are of outstanding 
importance, the BvddJiacania of Ai^vaghosa and the medi*al 
work which passes undoj: the name of the Caralasamhxta 
The former contains in canto xii a formal statement of the 
Samkhya and Yoga systems together with a refutation of 
them according to the Buddhist arguments o^the day, and 
in the later cantos, xvi, xvu, xvm, and xxvi, now only extant 
in the Tibetan and Chinese translations, jiarticular points of 
Samkhya theory arc subjected to analysis and ciiticism 
The date of this work can lie deteimmed with some approach 
to acciliacy, since it camiq^; be earlier than 50 u c , and is 
unhkely to be later than a d 100, the pioliable time being 
about midway betw een tlie two ^ The exjjositions of Samkhya 

^ I h<i\< cUali at hngth nmIIi the c\KknfG foi the date of Asvaghosa 
in s< ttion I of th( intiodiu t lon^o pait ii ot my tdiiion of the JSwldhuoauta, 
hut only saw too late ioi <<)nsi(kiatioii, except lu tlu ulde nda, Mi K P 
^fa\as\^aTs hook, 4// hnpoutJ Jlisfojtj <tf hidia^ in whitli tin histoiual 
/haptcr of tho Aiifamartju^^umulftluJpo is edited md mtci})i(ted witli 
inueh hnlhau(( Ho fonsidus (f>]) IS, 20, ind 7b) that woik a‘#plaf mg the 
port in the u ign of Ihuklluipaksa, whom he idtntilies with Kadjdnses I 
This would agree with my views, but I flouht if his concliibion can be htid 
to be proved nie text at the point wheie Asvaghosa is refened to is not 
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principles m it are not to be taken as tbe outcome of poetic 
,mvention Accurate knowledge of the vanous sciences and 
philosophies was part of the equipment of every Team , and 
no one can spend years, as I have done, m the study of this 
writer’s works without bemg deeply impressed by the extent 
of his learmng and by its correctness, wherever there is extant 
authority by which to test his statements ^ It is mcon- 
ceivable that a poet of his reputation and position should 
have exposed himself to pubhc ridicule by a wrong descnption 
of a system whose pnnciples were weU known to everyone 
with any pretension to culture 

The Samkhya and Yoga schools, whose teachmgs are 
summarized by Aivaghosa, can fortunately be identified 
with some degree of certamty B , xu, 33, quotes the sutra 
amdya paneapatvd as bemg laid down by the Samkhya 
teacher {vidiat) m question , and this aphorism, which is 
as old as §vet Up , i, 5, and is mcluded m that mysterious 
htile work, the Tattiasamdsa, is attributed by Vacaspati 
Misra on SK , 47„to Varsaganya ^Agam, ib , 67, names as 
the exponents of the vanety of yoga there detailed Jaigisavya, 
Janaka, and Vrddha Para^ara Of Janaka as a teacher of 
yoga nothmg^ certam is known, but Vrddha Para^ara is 

in order, and it seems to me doubtful whether the Ime mentionmg Buddha- 
pakga is to be construed with the following verse about A^vagho§a or whether 
it does not rather refer to the previous line, only partly preserved in the 
Sanskrit and omitted m the Tibetan Further, it is more in accord with 
Buddhist tradition to suppose that the account given of Bud^apak^a 
refers to Kani$ka If therefore the Imeebout Buddhapak^a is to be taken 
with the verse about Asvaghosa, it would seem that it merely repeats 
the regular, but valueless, Buddhist legend of an association between 
Kani§ka and the poet Similarly it should be noted that, when this work 
dates Nagarjuna 400 years after the Nirvana, it is not proof that he lived 
m the first century b c , any more than the similar statement that A^oka 
lived 100 years after the Nirvana is evideAe that he lived in the fourth 
or fifth century b c In fact, for the period before the Gupta dymsty the^ 
Aryamanju^rlmiilakalpa is obviously dependent on Buddhist legendary 
material affords no defimte information of which we were not already* 
in possession 

^ See section in of the introduction to part n of my edition of the 
Buddhacarita, for the evidence on this pomt 
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another name for Pancasikha, as appears from MBh , xu, 
11875j Paraiarasagotrasya mddhasya ^umahMmwmh | bhikso}> 
Pancasihhasya, and we know from the numerous quotations 
m the hMsya on the YS that the Samkhya ^Ide of Patanjali’s 
doctrme is based on the teaching of Pancasikha Not much 
IS known of Jai^avya, who is named m a hst of Samkhya 
seers at MBh , xii, 11782, and is quoted m the bhasya on YS , 
u, 55 and m, 18 There is, however, a curious parallehsm 
between the sources, which corroborates my view of Asva- 
ghosa’s trustworthmess , for his account of yoga begms at 
B , xu, 46, 47, with emphasizmg the necessity of Bla m terms 
that might well be a summary of Jai^sa\!ya’s views reported 
at MBh , xu, 8431 ff , and the following verse teaches the 
suppression of the senses, for which the same teacher is 
quoted as the standard authonty m the bhasya on YS , u, 55, 
his dictum bemg paraphrased by Vacaspati Misra with the 
words oittasyaikagryat scihmS/nyavr apravrttxr eva ^abdadtsu ^ 
It appears then that B , xu, gives us m outhne the teachmg 
of the two chief schools of Samkhya and Yoga, those of 
Varsaganya and Pancasikha, m the form m which they were 

^ One of the differences between the yoga of the older HInayana Buddhism 
(as distinguished from the final Abhidharma view, AK > kdnka i, 40) 
and that of Brahmanism is that the former teaches the control of the 
senses, iTidnyasamiara, under which they still function, but only m a 
liimted fashion, and the latter prescribes, as above, their complete 
suppression , the hMsya on YS , ii, 55, knows indeed of sense control in 
various forms, but rejects it as mcomplete in favour of Jaigi^avya’s view 
Now M^jhima, III, 298, describes the Buddha’s refutation of the view of a 
Parasariya Brahman that indnyiabhdvand consists m arriving at a state , 
in which the senses cease to function This passage of the canon is quoted 
in fullm the Vibhdsa (Taisho Issaikyo ed , XXVII, 729, a29), where this 
particular tenet is attributed to a ParaSari tirthila , for the references to 
this sutra (cf AK , VI, 121), and a translation of the VtbMsd passage, I am 
mdebted to the kindness of Professor de la Vallee Poussm ^s ParaSara 
is to be identified with Pancasikha, the canon gives here a firagment of the 
, teachuJg of his school This doctrme of suppression of the sense faculties 
IS frequently mentioned m the MJBh , thus xii, 7133 ff , 7469-7473, 8738, 
8785, 11377-11383, xiv, 548, 567, 1153, 1157, Gitd, ^^ 9 . 9^,^^ 4 , 61, 

and the expression used m the Buddhist canon is 
%ndnyagTdmam sampanbhdvayet, and that of ^A^va^hosa !in 
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prevalent in the first century ad, so that the origin of these 
iwo schools must be jfiaced at a more remote date than is 
often done by scholars ^ But it does not necessarily follow 
that the various fragments attributed to these two teachers 
are also earher than A^vaghosa , for in most cases they seem 
to belong to a more modem stratum of thought and should 
probably be assigned to later restatements of the doctrine ® 

The other work, the Carakasamhita,^ contains in adhyd- 
yas 1 and v of the Sdnrasthdna a fairly full account of a kind of 
Samkhya, which in its essential details stands very close to 
that described by A^vaghosa The language suggests a shghtly 
later date, as may be seen by comparing B , xii, 23-32, with 
the correspondmg passage in Oat , pp 360-361 A point 
deserving notice is the series of questions with which the 
first adhydya opens , for they mention the matters, which 
were m dispute between the Samkhya and its opponents, 
and which are in a number of cases specifically handled by 
Asvaghosa 

The value of these two authoriti^ lies partly in the fact 
that each are by a smgle hand (that is, for Car , so far as the 
Samkhya passage in the Bdniasthdna is concerned), whereas 
all the othei ^jvorks here dealt with, except the SK , are 
composite and mix up material belongmg to different stages 
of thought They provide therefore a most useful check on 
the analysis of the MBli 

The other old medical work, the Sidyuta^ also contains a 
Samkhya passage in its jSdiuastliina, but this is much latei 

^ rhw accounts for the inclusion of the Sastitmfra in the oldest list of 
Brahmanical 'v^orks given by the Jam canon, see Charpentier, Uiiara 
ilhyayana^ufra, p 28 

® Thus, v^t^n Voaubandhu, 4.K , IV, 63~4, Quotes a Samkhya statement, 
he expressly gi\es it as emanating, not from Vari?aganya humself, but 
from his school , and the sajmg attributed to Varsaganya in the^hasya < 
on } S 111 , 52, appearb to belong to polemics against the Vai^e^ikas 
and nip.bt therefore also be later m datt 

* feiirtndranath Dasgupta, IJisfory of Indian Philosophy, I, pp 213 ff, 
uas the Hrbt to bring to notice the historical importance of this account, 
but I differ from his interpretation of it m some details 
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than the correspondmg section of the Carakasamhitd, and has 
no value for the present inquiry occasional point of 

interest can be gleaned from Manv, and reference should also 
be made to the account in the Tamil work, the MammeLalai '‘■ 
This latter is undoubtedly early, seeing that it is ignorant 
of the tanmatras and treats j>ur%i'ia as a smgle universal soul, 
but in other respects the details are not clear enough for 
^ comparative purposes and the text is possibly not m 
order 

The last class, the tctmmus ad qmm of this essay, consists 
of the two standaid works for classical Samkhya in its earliest 
form, namely, the Yoga variety as given m the sutras of 
Patanjak, and the orthodox version of I^varakrsna m the 
Samkliyalm ikas The former is obviously a composite work 
and presents m general an earlier form of the doctrine , thus 
the eightfold biiddJn is unknown to the sutras, though occasion- 
ally mentioned in the commentaries, and it is evident that 
in the earher part the theory that jprahti becomes active m 
order to effect purmatiha is not accepted and is possibly 
unknown The YS aie thus a valuable link between the 
MBh and I4varakrsna The SK needs no discussion , for 
its understanding I have used four commentaries, the bMsya 
of Gaudapada, the Mdtha^avttH which is closely related to it 
and which, though possibly preserving a little earlier matter, 
seems on the whole to be Utci,-^ the commentary related to 
both the foregoing which was translated into Chinese by 
ParaiiTartha, ^ and the SdiinLhyatattvaJtaumudI of Vacaspati 
Misra, w'hich puts the arguments into a more modern shape 


^ Tian^lattd by SuTyuniiyuM Sistii, Jotnn of Ind Hnt ^ VlII, pp 
322-^ 

^ Edited m tlu ChiiukhciniDa iN iS (3 Kcitlu Rdiqion ami Philo6ophy 
fifth( ^ul(u |) foi its date , liis ai£j;umoiits still hold good ni my opinion 
The name Mathai i is asset latcd with Sclmkh\a at xn caily datr , for the 
list of Biahminual works m th< Jam canonic, il books, ti^ Natyll and 
Ji/mt/oqadtdra, ,is ciuottd by Cliaipenlui, rtfaiadhyayam^diia, p 20, 
gives the Madhaia next the hiatthitauta 

Translation b> Takakusu, BEFEO , 1904, pp 078-10G1 
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and introduces a certain amount of new matter Another 
recently pubhshed colnmentary, the Jayamangala^^ *aAdia 
nothmg to our knowledge 

There is thus no lack of documents for exploring the early 
history of Samkhya, but the difficulty lies m so puttmg then 
evidence together as to produce a coherent sequence of 
development, and the very multiphcity of statements, varymg 
to a greater or less degree among themselves, adds to the 
embarrassment of the inquirer The method most usually 
adopted to solve the problem is to consider one or more 
expositions separately and see what the outcome is , such 
efforts end unavoidably m confusion, for the frequent 
ambigmty of the terms employed baffles the mquirer and no 
one account becomes mtelhgible till its details have been 
compared with those of all the rest I have preferred a 
different method, less ambitious but more laborious, that of 
takmg all the occurrences of each term together and consider- 
mg«theu effect Thereby the real significance of each term is 
brought out, and the changes it uii^ergoes m the course of 
time become clearer Logically such a proceeding may be 
.deemed defective as involvmg the probability that passages 
belongmg to other schools will be improperly employed to 
explain that which is pure Samkhya , m practice, however, 
this danger appears neghgible, as the terms m question are 
httle used except m genume Samkhya discussions or in 
systems that accepted the Samkhya prmciples as the basis 
of then thought The counters r^ain the same , it fe only 
the arrangement which differs The real difficulty is the 
impossibihty of deciding in many cases which of the several 
meamngs of a term is to be apphed, and discussion has often 
to be restricted to passages which are free from ambiguity 
In this essay I have not attempted to list all the occuqgences 
of each term, partly because many would have had to be 
entered as^mclassified m view of their uncertam significance, 


^ Calcutta O S , 19 
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but I bave endeavoured tbrougbout to give every reference 
which has serious relevance to the pT)int under discussion 
Internal comparison by itself is, however, insufficient , for 
the texts presume m their readers (or hearer^) a knowledge of 
many fundamental pomts which remain obscure to the 
modern scholar, and so leave room for an amount of speculation 
which might easily vitiate results so painfully acquired It is 
here that comparison with other contemporary systems gives 
the aid necessary for graspmg the real bearmg of the texts 
For durmg the centuries that the various Indian philosophies 
were in process of evolution, their history mamfests one well- 
marked characteristic, in that each epoch sees the emergence 
of certam new ideas and pnnciples which are taken up into all 
systems still capable of growth and are modffied by each 
school to suit its needs , this mutual influence takes the form 
of repulsion as well as of attraction, the insistence by one 
school on a^particular principle causing others to define their 
position in respect of it and often to take up the direcftly 
opposite view A typical example is the* way in which the 
atomistic and molecular theories developed in the different 
schools , certain pomts in the process are still not clear, and 
the question is of httle importance for the history of eaily 
Samkhya except as helping to explain how the tanmatra 
category came mto existence, so that discussion is needless 
here In any case similar phenomena may be observed m the 
histones of other subjects and m othei countnes than India 
By mSking use of this charactenstic much which would 
otherwise remain in the dark becomes clear to us, and I would 
suggest that the real criteiion of success m the delineation 
of Samkhya development is to be sought in the extent to 
which the scheme, so worked out, fits into the geneial fiame- 
work provided by what is known of other systems 

In the apphcation of this piinciple the jnescnt state ol 
knowledge limits comparison foi the earluu peitbcl almost 
entirely to Hiiiayana Buddhism, as not enough is yet known 
of the early stages of Jam thought for it to be adduced except 
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very occasionally ^ Eor practical purposes I distinguish 
several stages in the ‘growth of Buddhism, though rthese 
divisions, overlapping each other as they do, have no absolute 
vahdity , nor can precise dating be suggested as yet We 
have first the period of the Buddha and his immediate 
successors, about w^hose views on philosoplucal questions 
httle positive assertion can be made Next conies the period 
of the earliest dogmatism, represented by the greatei part of 
the four Pah Ndayas, excluding the small amount of really 
early matter and those parts which belong to the next period 
To the latter belongs the development of the Abhidharma, 
contained m the earlier books of the Pah Abhidhamma and 
the Sarvastivadm Jnanuprasthdm with its six feet, about 
which latter little is yet known Finally theie is the stage 
of the full-blown Abhidharma, now familiar to scholars from 
the AbJiulhay makosa of Vasuban<ihu With the beginnmg of 
this last period a new phase begms, when the pace of progress 

r 

1 Por early Jam dogmatics it is difficult for those who aie not specialists 
to go behmd the works of Kundakunda, ojfe which the most usable is the 
Ffavacanasara (ed and trans by A N XJpadhyo, Bombay, 1935, and trans 
by B Faddegon, Cimbiidge, 1935) Profcssoi Upadhve, p wii, puts the 
date of this text at the beginnmg of the Ghiistian eia, but Profcssoi Keith, 
leviewing the boo^ in JRAS , 1936, pp 528-9, concludes that the evidence 
sho^s that Kundakunda “ may be placed not latei than the fourth century 
ad” Professor F W Thomas, in the intioduction, p xi\, to Faddegon’s 
translation, suggests the thud oi fouith century a d The views of these 
two scholars agree with the opmions I ha\e formed about the development 
oi Indian thought and philosophical teimmology , Kundakunda’s use 
of the terms pariyiama and patamanu aie moie appiopiiatc to a date in the 
neighbourhood of the thud oi fourth cvitury a v , and similarly in the 
Sainaya&ma {Sacred Book^ of the Jaina^y VIII), 124, 127, and 356-361, ho 
lefers to the Samkhya doctiine of the connection between soul and prakrti 
in language that could hardly have been used at a much earlier date 
Upadhye’s analysis of the FuiV(iuiyvaha)a, pp Kii-xcv, is of much interest 
and suggests that the eailiest foim of fSamkhya, as outlined in this esBa>, 
stood very close to the earliest Jamism in ceifain essential matters, notably 
in the relation between soul and the physical side of the individual^ is well 
as in the similarity between the Jam vpayogas and the Samkhya gunas 
in their ong^jial form, and that the subsequent diveigence was due to the 
transformation of the prahti theory The time, however, has not yet 
arrived when it is possible to work out the parallelism and the diffeiences 
in detail 
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quickens and Hlnayana Buddhism letiics to the background, 
ceasing to be one of the dominant mfluAicos m Indian tliought < 
On the one hand, Mahayana Buddhism, fust with the Madhya- 
mikas and then with the Vijnanavadms, gif^es philosophy a 
new direction by insisting tlxat the landamental problem foi 
investigation is tlio natuie of leality ^ Oil tlio othei, Brah- 
mamcal thought is claiified by the use of tlie Vaisesika 
system, which, though its fust beginnings may dale furl her 
back, seems to have taken <Iefinite foiin between Asvaghosa ^ 
and Nagarjuna, its views being eiystallized in sfitias before 
the Kalpanamamht'ild of Kuinaralata was composed While 
this philosophy clearly owed much in its oiigin, as jiointed 
out below, to the form of Samkhya most ]>ie\aleut at the 
time, it exercised m its turn at a Liter date considoialdi* 
influence on certain details of the classical Mamkhya At this 
point IS reached the end of the period of whicli this essay 
treats, and it will be unnecessary to deal witli subse<[U(mt 
developments m considering whether the scheme here emr- 
Imed is intelligible in i elation to what is know n of tlu' modilica- 
tions undergone by other schools of thouglit 

^ As Stiauss points out, Indisike J*hiUhsnphn y p 10, tlu- oidti tt 'ts <i< al 
with the iiroblcm ol “ WUtweit ’% luit Wt lti< «ihtiit *’ * 

* »See J> , pait 11 , p Iv , for A.6\ cVfrh<)s«i\ ii^noi in< < <>t the \ ai‘A( sik i >«*\ stc in 
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Whatever the other difficulties of this inquiry, it is 
at least easy to give a definition of Samkhya, which 
covers its varieties at all stages It is that system which 
divides the object of investigation mto two sides, which are 
held widely asunder The first contains either one prmciple, 
psychical, or two, one psychical and one divine i^vara ) ,’ 
the former is the orthodox classical view, held not only by 
the SK , but also by the YS , whose Ism? a is merely a special 
puritsa, while the latter, repiesented m the epic, survived till 
a later date, if the refutation of the seimrasdmhkya tenets m 
Taitvasamgmha, 94 ft may be considered evidence of the 
contmued existence of the behef up to ^antiraksita’s day 
The other consists invariably *of twenty-four prmciples, 
material, mental, and emotive, and undergoes no change m 
its^constitution, except that m early Samkhya the material 
prmciples are made up of five great elements and five objects 
of the senses, and m the classical school of five subtle elements 
. and five gross elements ^ A scheme so pecuhar as this must 
have required a long period of gestation, durmg which its 
various constituents were recognized and correlated, till 
perhaps some genius arose who cast the whole in a mould 
that imposed general acceptance Hitherto in the search for 
its origm disproportionate attention has been paid to the 
classical theory of the gunas, wffich are often supposed to 
derive more or less directly from the cosmogonical specula- 
tions of the earher Upanisads But, as will be shown m the 
next section, the primitive theory of the gunas was of an. 
entirely different nature to that usually taken for granted, 
and received much less emphasis than it did in the classical 
school , for early Samkhya thought with respect to the 
cosmos we must look m other directions If we examine 
the twenty-four prmciples of the physical side without regard 

1 See JBAS , 1930, pp 864-872 
16 
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to later developments, it is evident tliat thirteen of them, the 
three jnental prmciples and the ten faculties of sense and* 
action, are conceived m relation to the mdividual, and that 
ten of the remainmg eleven, the material prmlfciples, transcend 
the mdividual and are cosmic m essence In classical 
Samkhya the two groups are brought into co-operation by a 
supersensual cosmic ‘ matter”, j>ralrtt, but this doctrme, 
as will appear from the nest section, is not known to the 
earhest Samkhya and there still survived a tradition in the 
classical epoch that the ongmal (mwZa) Samkhya beheved in 
the existence of as many jprakrtu as persons ^ Early Samkhya 
was m fact httle concerned with the cosmos, and when an 
explanation had to be given of it m the terms of that philo- 
sophy, resort was had to mythological mterpretation of the 
prmciples, such as the identification of ahmikdra with 
Prajapati or Brahma {MBh ,* zu, 6780, 11234, 11575, 11601, 
and XIV, 1445) or the four vyuhas of the Pancaratra school 
Evidently before the question of the nature of ultimate 
reahty was brought mto^the foreground of speculation, no 
need was felt to give a philosophical, as distmct from a 
rehgious, explanation of the umverse, and the cosmic elements 
were only considered m their relation to the individual 
The correspondmg developments m Buddhism are 
lUuimnatmg m this respect The formulas of the earher 
dogmatism, the five sLandhas and the hke, relate solely to the 
mdividual, and even m the final form of the Abhidharma, 
where the mdividual is concgived as a sanUana, an mcessant 
flux of consciousness, composed of a succession of moments, 
m each of which a number of ultimates called dJiarmas, both 
material and psychological, appear m combmation, nothing is 
ever said to show m what respect these ultimates arp real or 
how they are related to the cosmos It is not tiU we reach the 
Mahayana that the place of the mdividual m the umverse 
begins to receive consideration 


^ Cf Surendranath Dasgupta, History of Indian Philoso^phy^ I, p 217 
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Early thought in Samkhya, as in Buddhism, was m fact 
eahnost exclusively concerned with the religious fate o{ man, 
a tendency already observable m the Brahmanas and early 
Upamsads, which repeatedly attempt the analysis of the 
mdividual with this end m view Two aspects of the case 
there received special attention Firstly there was the desire 
to discover what was the essential component of the mdividual 
m the last resort, ongmally for the sjrmbohc mterpretation of 
the Vedic ntes, by which alone they attained faU eflS.caoy7 
and later for the benefit of those, who had discarded the ntes 
in favour of asceticism or yoga, to enable them to reach the 
final goal Secondly, the nature of life beyond the grave in 
the cycle of transmigration exercised many mmds m the 
search for an answer to the question what elements of the 
mdividual survived into the next existence 

It is from mquines such as these that early Samkhya 
ongmated, and a good starting pomt is provided by the 
passage m Sataj^Jwbrdhnana, x, 1, 3, 4, which divides the 
mdividual mto fiye immortal pai|s and five mortal parts 
This division foreshadows the difference of aspect noted above 
between the material and mental prmciples of Samkhya on 
its physical side , for the five mortal parts constitute the 
corporeal body, which dissolves at death, and they correspond 
therefore m function to the great elements, which m early 
Samkhya constitute the material body of the mdividual and 
take back at his death its constituents mto themselves The 
group of the five immortal parts will repay more piolonged 
consideration It recurs m the early texts m many different 
forms, the commonest of which consists of monos, me, caTcms, 
hrotra, and prana ^ In this formula, which recognizes only two 
senses, sight and hearmg, prana originally meant “ breath ” 
taken as the highest prmciple,® but the recognition of the 

^ Cf BA 27 , 1 , 3 and u, 4, 14 ChU , i, 2, u, 11, and in, 18 KcmsUalC% 
Up , 11 , 14 ,, Kena Up , i, 1, etc , and see O Strauss, Ud^fhamdya, SBPA W r 
193 r, pp 243-3, for the group 

2 So also Oldenberg, Ihe WdtamcJiamng der Brahmcmatexte, p 63, 
for the corresponding passages of the Brahmanas 
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existence of another sense, that of smell, caused it m the BATJ 
and Q^U to be understood as the olfactory power, ndstkya- 
'prdna In consequence of this development a sixth factor 
IS often added as containmg in contrast to the other five the 
essential element, such as jyrdna m the sense of “ breath ”, 
BAU , 1 , 3, ChU , 1, 2, etc , h^daya, BAU , iv, 1, 7, vijndna, 
BATJ , u, 4, 14, or jprajnd, Kausitah, Up , u, 3 Progress 
takes the form of recognizmg more and more elements in the 
individual, and the relative age of different passages m this 
period may be estimated by the number of senses mentioned, 
because, once the existence of a sense faculty has been dis- 
covered, it IS unhkely that it would be omitted fcom such 
hsts Thus BAU , IV, 3, 23 ff, knows all five senses, and 
ultimately the two versions of the Yajnavalkya-Maitreyi 
dialogue in the BAU , which are generally admitted to belong 
to the later poitions of the Vork,^ detail m u, 4, 11 and iv, 
5, 12,2 mmd, the five organs of sense and the five organs 
of action , 

Evidently those of the passages quoted |ibove which know 
only two or three senses date from before the formulation of 
the Samkhya system , those which refer to aU five may or 
may not be earher than it,* but, as that pecuhar group, the 
five organs of action, of which only vac was mcluded m the 
origmal group, is detailed m the Yajnavalkya-Maitreyi 
dialogue, there is a distmct possibihty that that passage, in the 
final form at least, was composed by some one acquainted with 
Samkhya categories The^ recognition of the five sense 
faculties naturally brought with it the recogmtion of the five 
correspondmg objects of the senses, as m the two versions of 
the Yajnavalkya-Maitreyl dialogue This duphcation was 

^ Cf Oldenberg, Die Lehns der Upamshaden und die Anfange de$ 
Buddhi^uSy p 341, n 8 

^ Tho first of these passages is probably not original, but was substituted 
♦m imitation of the later version in lieu of something more prigiitive , for 
tho concluding section, ii,4, 14, clearly recognizes, not the extended ^oup, 
but the old group of five given above plus vtjndna as forming the 
individual 
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foxmd so attractive that P}a§rui Up , iv, 8, emimerates no less 
ethan twenty-one pnnc^les with their appropiiate objects 

Thus of the twenty-three evolutes of the a/iyyaTcta in the 
complete scheme, seventeen are recognized as forming part 
of the mdividual m the later parts of the BATJ , namely, 
vijmna for which later hvAM/h was to be substituted, ma/naSy 
ten organs of sense and action, and the five objects of the 
senses By this time, however, the idea that these elements 
represent the immortal side of the mdividual can no longer 
be traced, and the emphasis has shifted to a complete analysis 
of corporeal personahty Of the remammg principles, 
aliamLata has an obscure history, which will have to be 
discussed later , m the occurrence at GMJ , vn, 26, if the 
passage is not an mterpolation,^ it has a different meaning, 
and the list of tattvas m Katha Up , m, substitutes the mahdn 
dtnid for it, the first unmistakable references being m the 
Ptasna and Svet Up It should be added that the first 
pryiciple, the avyalta, cannot be traced m the older Upamsads 
at all and is fimt mentioned in Kafia Up , m, which is the 
earhest passage to suggest knowledge of Samkhya as a com- 
pleted system 

The ongmal scheme of early Samkhya on the physical 
side IS completed by the addition of the five great elements, 
the mcthabhiUaSy whose histoncal evolution has been worked 
out by Oldenberg and need not occupy us here ^ , they first 
appear as a complete group m AUareya Up , m, 3, and 
Taithriya Up , u, 1 Their conc^tion, as abeady remarked, 
differs radically from that of the other physical principles , 
for they are part of the cosmos, not of the mdividual, being 
divme forces {devaia m ChU , vi, 3, 2, and davoa m Bhagor- 
vadyita, svm, 14) which create the mortal part of the m- 
dividual and receive then contribution back at his death 

^ Cf IVIav^aretlie Steiner, Der Ahaml&ra tn den aHeren Upamshaden, in 
Fcstbdhnjt GarbCr p HI For the meaning see Senait’s translation of ChU , 
p 104 

* Die WeUanitchamnff der BrSkmanatexte, pp 58-62 
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As such., therefore, their place in the individual scheme is 
not specificallj mentioned, tiU we rftach regular SamMiya* 
enumerations of the prmciples, though presumably it had 
long been recognized 

This analysis of the evidence shows that Samkhya is rooted 
in the speculations of the Brahmanas and the oldest Upamsads 
about the constitution of the individual and that, as is generally 
agreed, its formulation took place at the earhest m the mterval 
*that separates the oldest group of Upamsads from the middle 
group, sub3ect to the possibihty that certain passages m the 
former may be subsequent to that event To suggest a precise 
date would be rash, but some idea of the possible hmits 
may be obtained by a comparison with the evolution of 
Buddhist doctnne 

The standard formula for the mdividual m the earliest 
Buddhist dogmatism is thait known as the five sJcandhas, 
which m its content corresponds closely to the early Samkhya 
analysis of the corporeal individual, omittmg the avyalia , 
for iupa covers the great.,elements and their emanations, the 
objects of the senses, vedana, “ sensation,” is to be equated 
with the senses and samjna, “ the nammg faculty,” with the 
mind, samshdra has some similarity of idea wth ahamJcdra, 
the exact ongmal content of both words being obscure, 
though connected with the integrating action of the persona- 
lity, and vyimna m the earliest documents has much the 
same content as huMh/i The Buddhist formula is, however, 
distmgmshed for its replaq^ement of the concrete Samkhya 
terms by more generalized conceptions and may therefore 
be presumed to belong to a slightly later stage of thought 

But have we any nght to include the formula of the five 
skandhas in the ongmal teaching of the Buddha himself ^ 
Buddhism was a new start m Indian rehgions, and its founder 
would naturally reject the old lumber and only include m 
his doctnnes those conceptions which in his day»were^ still 
vital and capable of growth Any really old ideas to be found 
in the canon should be presumed to have become part of 



isuacuusm at a time wlien tJiey were still livmg ideas m Indian 
•thouglit as a wliole Ifow there are two groups dealing with 
the analysis of the individual, which are repeated m Buddhist 
texts of every ^ge and school, which further reflect more 
primitive conceptions than those classified under the head 
of the five slandhas, and which were hving ideas m Brah- 
mamcal thought only at the time of the oldest Upamsads 
and were httle known to later speculation The first of these 
is nmnarupa, used m later Buddhist hterature as an abbrevia- 
tion of the five slandhas It appears first as two words, not 
as a compound, m the philosophical portion of the Atharvaveda, 
X, 2, 12 XI, 7, 1 and xu, 5, 9 , the last of these passages 
shows knowledge of two senses only, sight and hearmg, and 
is therefore on the same level of thought as the division, 
discussed above, of the immortal parts of the personahty 
mto five components at the earher stage, that of the Brah- 
manas Similarly at Batapathabmhnana, xi, 2, 3, 3, and 6, 
and Taittinyabrdhmana, u, 2, 7, 1 Treated as a compound, 
it IS found m the*- Upamsads as follows, BAU , i, 4, 7, and 
6, 3 ChU , VI, 3, 2, and 3, and vm, 14, 1 Mundaka Up , 
m, 2, 8 (and also separately at i, 1, 9) and Prasna Up , 
VI, 5 The scope of the phrase m all these passages is made 
clear by BAU , i, 6, where the mdividual person is described 
as made up of ndman, rupa, and larmap, a statement which, so 
far as the actual words go, would have been entirely acceptable 
to Buddhists, but which seems to mdicate more primitive 
conceptions there ^ The term belpngs to a pre-Samkhya stage 
of thought, and the Buddhists, in taking it over, gave it a 
new and wider meanmg, but the pomt stands that, if 
Buddhism had ongmated at a later date, it is unlikely that 
it would have retamed an antiquated formula, which was 
soon felt to be mcapable of conveymg the real signi^cance 
of the facts and which had to be replaced by an enlarged 
group 

The second phrase, whose antiqmty and authontalaveness 
^ Cf 0 Strauss, Indmke Philosophies pp 35-6 
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are equally guaranteed by its appearance througbout the 
wbol^ range of Buddhist literature, •is the category d/rsta^ 
sruta, mata, and mjnata , its mere mention is sufficient to 
demonstrate its relationship to the Upamsadi* pentad, already 
discussed, m the form to which mjfidna was added as the sixth, 
vac and prana alone being omitted It is to be noted as 
suggestive of its date that the group recogmzes two senses 
only A good set of references to the occurrences m the Pah 
canon is given m Rhys Davids-Stede’s Pah Didionary under 
the word muta , and support for my view is to be found m 
the oHter dictum there of the authors, who had not observed 
that the phrase derived from the thought of the Brahmanas 
and early Upamsads, “ Thus quite a mam tenet of the old 
(popular) psychology ” For the canomcal works of the 
Mahayana I confine myself to quotmg Pancavim^cUisaliasriM- 
prajndpdramita (ed N Dutt), pp 78 and 82 That the group 
soon ceased to be mtelhgible to the Buddhists themselves may 
be inferred from the difficulty which the commentators 
experienced in explaimng,it, all agreemg that tnata stands for 
the action of the three faculties of touch, taste, and smell, 
and that vijndta refers to the mcmas ^ 

The Buddhist records thus preserve two elements of specula- 
tion, probably from their sanctity relics of the Buddha’s 
own teaching, which reach back to a remote antiqmty, before 
the various items which make up the early Samkhya scheme 
had been gathered together, and which it is mconceivable 
would ffiave been adopted, if the more modern categories ol 
the latter had been known m the Buddha’s day The con- 
clusion then cannot be avoided that, contrary to widespread 
opimon 2 on the subject, Buddhism originated before Samkhya, 


^ oq Vi^^nddhimaqtfaj p #61, AK ^ III, p 160 (on Lanka iv, 75). 
Abhi6amaydla7nLd')dIoka {ed Tucci),p 270 (—cd Wogihara, p 418), Vtjnap 
timdt‘>atd^iddh %9 pp 454 and 525 The connection, ho’wever, betweer 
mana^ and the sense of touch is an old one, referred to at BA^I , i, 5, 3 
^ i use the woxd “ opinion ” advisedly, as definite evidence ha^ nevei 
been bi ought forward Among the grounds put foiward for holding 
Buddhism to have originated after Samkhya, apart fiom those based oi 
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winch should be placed m the epoch when the primitive 
teaching of the Buddha was bemg transformed by th^ first 
growth of dogmatism 

the obvious influence of Samkhya on dogmatic Buddhism, which need no 
consideration here, the three most tangible arguments are that Eastern 
India, m which Buddhism first arose, was at that time little conversant 
with orthodox Brahmanical ideas on rehgion, that the Pali canon entirely 
Ignores the Upamsadic speculation on btahman and atman, and that it 
depicts a world of big towns with an advanced civihzation and extensile 
commerce such as is unknown to the early TJpanigads With the fiisl? 
argument I would agree in so far that Buddhism probably made its appeal 
mamly to those classes and in those regions on which the Brahmanical 
s^ stem had the least hold , but that it did not come into touch at once 
with orthodox Brahmamsm is improbable For according to the texts 
Mitbila, to the east of the area m which Buddhism had its birth, early 
became the stronghold of Brahmanical orthodoxy which it has ever smce 
remamed , and of the Brahman 'isz families tradition especially associates 
the Angirasas with North Bihar (Paigiter, Ancient Indian, Historical 
TiadiUon^ p 219), and the Kasyapas are reported as far east as the river 
Klausiki and the kingdom of Anga (ibid , pp 232—3) The latter case is 
important, as Kasyapas play an important part in Buddhist legend I see, 
therefore, no reason for holdmg that Brahmanism and Buddhism could 
notohave exercised mutual influence on each other from the start, and the 
evidence given above ^suggests that such ^pfluence was m fact at woik 
The bearing of the second argument is not clear to me, nor on view of the 
similar silence of most Brahmanical works, other than the later polemical 
treatises, about Buddhist doctrmes, is it safe to use arguments ea? silentio 
to draw conclusions about dating The third argument rests for its force 
on an early dating of the Buddhist canon, which is now generally rejected 



§ 3 The AyrjJLTA and its Three Gun as 

So far the general line of development is cigar enough, but 
from this pomt it becomes impossible to arrange the material 
in a chronological sequence that •svill show the gradual progress 
of thought, and the alternative method has to be adopted of 
takmg all terms whose exact content is uncertain and con- 
sidenng each of them smgly I start with the first prmciple 
on the physical side, the avyalta, whose philosophical 
significance is associated m the classical school with the three 
aspects under which causality is there considered, namely 
tattvamkdra, the procession of each principle from a preceding 
^one by modification, gunapanndma, which by the ever varying 
proportions of the gwrm is responsible for the manifoldness 
of phenomenal appearances, and satkdrya, the existence of 
the efiect in the cause Though the scriptural authority for 
these conceptions was derived from mythological speculations 
such as those contained in GliU , vi, 2, the second and third 
are not to be found in tne MBli , or coeval sources Nor 
probably should the first be read mto the oldest Samkhya 
text, the Kailia Up , despite* the fact that it provides a scale 
of precedence for the principles , the referftice there is 
apparently to yoga, m which the adept on the upward path 
achieves sight of each prmciple in turn, and there may be some 
survival of the idea that the ultimate constituent of the 
individual had to be recognized in order to give by symbohsm 
the fullest efiScacy to the VSdic rites The ukdta theory is 
first mentioned in Svet Up , i, 4 ^ (cf also v, 3), which 
recognizes the division of the physical side mto two groups, 
one of eight prahlis or primary constituents, the other of 
sixteen vikdras or secondary constituents This division is 
taught*in a number of epic passages, is the standard doctrine 
in B , XU, Car and the Tattvasatndsa, and is still ^ound in 
texts as late as the BJidgamta Purdna It is implicit m*the 

1 See p 865 
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prahtdaya theory of the classical school aad is even hinted 
at bv the SK , which‘’has one ptahti, seven principles which 
are both piahii and iihh, and sixteen which are only mhU 
The question thus arises whether this doctnne m its original 
form postulates an absolute^ division, that is, whether the 
eight piahtis are all solely piahti and none of them mkaras 
also, or whether we are to mterpret it throughout on the hues 
of the &K If the answer to this results m an affirmation of 
the first alternative for the eaiher texts, it follows that the 
oj yukta IS not the sole ultimate source of phenomenal existence, 
and therefore that its content must have been entirely different 
from that explamed by Isvarakrsna , but mquiry into its 
real significance must take the form of mvestigation into the 
use of the various terms apphed to it from time to time 
Three such names are in current employment, a fact which 
of Itself suggests fluctuation of idea through the centuries, 
aiyalia, ptadMna, and prahti The first appears regularly 
m all schools and at aU stages of thought, and a registration 
of Its occurrences will not fortheit the mquiry at this pomt 
Piadhdm is the regular term used bv the YS , and also in 
the t’lv 0 Upamsads which specifically teach yoga, the ^vet Up 
and the Maitn Occurrences m the epic are not common, 
those I have listed bemg xu, 9105, 9115, 11635, 11794, 
13035, 13537, and xiv, 522, 529, 579, 953, 1399 , some of 
these passages are certainly connected with Yoga, a.rifl it is 
probable that it is the term specially associated with that 
school In origm perhaps it meant simply the “chief” of 
the eight prdfjtis, and the use is too general to help m the 
quest for enhghtenment The third term is the crux, and that 
caution is necessary appears from the fact that the 
St Petersburg Dictionary notes for the epic, apart from the 
Gitd, no reference to prakrti as denotmg the avydkla alone, 
citmg it only as signing the group of eight This ^oup is 
referred*' to, sometimes m the plural as asfau praTirtayaK r 
{ilBh , xu, 7670, 11396, 11552), sometimes m the aTngn1fl.T 
with praltti as a collective name covermg the entire group. 
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B , XU, 17 and Car , p 327, 1 19 The same passage m the 
Bvddlmiarita gives viJcdra also in the ^mgular as a general 
term for all sixteen secondary constituents It may, therefore, 
be inferred that MB7i , xii, 8051, intends th^ smgular to be 
understood similarly m prahtau ca mkdie ca , and both uses 
are found together at 7668-7670, jpiahUh and vikute against 
mulajnaXrtayo ’stau The difficulty, theiefore, hes m deter- 
mimng the sigmficance of jprahti in the smgular 
* The earhest apparent occurrence is in Soet Up , iv, 10, 
mdydm tu prahrtim vidydn rmy%nam tu vmheknaram^ where 
prahrti evidently denominates the avydUa , but elsewhere 
this Upanisad uses the term padlidna and knows the division 
into eight prah tis and sixteen vikdras Further the verse is 
an anustubh inserted into a senes of tnstubh verses, which 
describe the liana, and it disturbs the flow of thought I have, 
therefore, httle doubt that it is a later gloss, added to explain 
the niayayd of the preocdmg verse, the text of this Upanisad 
being notoriously corrupt and interpolated The Maxtn Up 
belongs to a period when mahti usually naeans the avyaUa, 
and the two occurrences of the word m it, at vi, 10 and 30, 
should presumably bear this sense, but arc ambiguous as 
they stand In the earlier part of the Mokiodharma the use 
of pahh as a name of the avyalda does not appear to be 
known , thus the Bukdnvptasna section, reproducing Vyasa’s 
system, is shown to be fairly early by the remarkable verbal 
coincidences certam passages show with the Samkhya exposi- 
tion oi*Buddhacatifa, xu, and prakrti docs not appear for 
avyakta anywhere in it The indisputable occurrences are to 
be found (1) in the Mannhihaspati'^amvada, veises 7481 and 
7483 , the passage diveiges in doctrine fiom the norm of the 
Samkhya schools and seems from its Vaisnava tendency and 
use of pnrma in place of Isehapta to be late, (2) in the 
VdrmeyddJiydhimkalfiana, 7850 fl , where the argument with 
its similaiity to 8K , 10 and 11, is of a late cbaiactoi , 
(3) lepeatedly in Vasistha’s and Yajuavalkya’s systems, 
verses 11255 onwards The Anngltd seems to avoid using the 
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term ; at the only occurrence^ xiv, 522, pradhdnam asrjat 
'prakrtim sa sarmndm, it may have no technical significance. 
On the other hand the Bhagavadgitd has the word frequently, 
often in a general sense, and it will sufB.ce here to consider 
certain passages of a Samkhya tinge. At vii, 4 and 5, Krsna 
describes his eightfold apara prahrti^ consisting of huddhi^ 
ahamTidra^ manas, and the great elements, while his para prahrti 
is said to be jivahhuta. The two verses have puz^iled 
translators, because they have failed to observe the parallels 
in the rest of the epic. The term which is dealt with 
below, is not to be understood in its later sense, and the 
apard prak^ii is not the classical Sarhkhya praJcrt% which is 
excluded from it by the defimtion. Verse 4 should be under- 
stood as giving a different version, not attested elsewhere,<r 
of the doctrine of the eight prahrtisy by which manas is added 
to the group and avyaMa omitted from it. Moreover, in the 
systems which teach the existence of the eight prakrtis it is 
necessary to use an epithet to distinguish the avyakta, if 
it is called prahrti. Thus 11396, refers to the 

eight prakrtis^ and ibid., 11394,^ calls the avyaTcta the para 
prakrti ; similarly in the Nardyamya^ verse 13041 mentions 
the eight prakrtis and verse 13142 the para pTakrt% meaning, 
as the context shows, the avyahta. Therefore Krsna’ s para 
prahrti is simply the avyahta^ elsewhere called his mdyd. 
On the other hand in xiii, 19 ff., xiv, 5, and xv, 7, prakfH 
without distinguishing epithet stands for the avyahta^ and the 
theory of an eightfold prakrti is not admitted by this later 
part. 

The evidence thus shows that the use of prahrti to denote 
the avyakta alone is a later development and that the original 
use of the word was in connection with the theory of the eight 
prahHiSy which is known in two forms. One of them uses 
prahrti in the singular to denote the group of eight as a whole, 
and is probably the older doctrine, since, as noted above,, 

^ The Calcutta edition her© has the nonsensical text, pTahjfihh ^avam, 
the Bombay edition rightly j^aram. 
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only traces of it are to be fotmd in the epic as it has come 
down to us , the philosophical imphcations will be discussed 
m the fifth section of this essay But it may be observed that 
mkdra equally has hardly its later significancl, and seems to 
mean no more than a secondary or specialized constituent, 
without any suggestion of the idea of procession This school 
IS atheistic, as the action of praJcrti leaves no room for a 
deity In the second form the group is called the eight ‘prah Hs 
in the plural, this bemg the regular use m the epic occurrences 
The sense of mkdra has widened, for the epic in these passages 
regularly gives the orthodox version of the procession of each 
prmciple from a precedmg one This school is normally 
theistic, if the epic is to be trusted on the point, and it would 
■*seem to have a close relation with the Vaisesika theory of 
the dra'vyas, which correspond almost exactly m content , 
under the latter manas mcludes the huMh% and ahamlMra 
of Sanikhya (] ust as all three are muted in the mtta of Samkhyan 
Yoga), dis and Idla are both subsumed under the avyaklfi 
m its classical sense (for idla m this connection note also 
MBh , XU, 11569 ff ), the five elements stand without change 
and only dtnian is added Both schools, as will appear later, 
contributed to the scheme drawn up by Isvarakrsna, and the 
first of them certainly, and the second probably (at any rate 
in its early stages), regard the avyaJda as co-operatmg on 
equal terms with the other members of the group to create 
the mdividual Evidently therefore it is not yet the subtle 
primordial matter of the SK^ and the meaning which is to 
be read into it can only be determined by discussing the 
origmal idea at the base of the theory of its three constituent 
gunas, to which I now turn 

Much has boon written on the latter subject, but, as specula- 
tion has^ not been controlled by thorough-going examinat-ion 
of the texts, hardly to the advance of knowledge Without 
4 clue the evidence is certainly difficult to undeistafid, luid 
the fluctuations of techmeal phraseology at first sight pu/zliuu 
Eortunately the names for the three gnna‘>, sattm, lajas, 
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and tanw, remained imaltered tliroughont the literature, 
though not always free from ambiguity , for sattva ha§ many 
other meanmgs and m particular is used occasionally in early 
Samkhya and 6he YS to express the corporeal, as distmcb 
from the spiritual, mdividual, so that it has to be handled 
from that pomt of view in the nest section On the other hand 
the term, gum, besides its general meamngs, is used in three 
different techmcal senses m early Samkhya to mdicate (1) the 
three factors of the avydkta, (2) the objects of the senses'^ 
parallel to the Buddhist term hamaguna, which probably 
origmated m the penod of the early dogmatism before the 
nse of the Abhidharma, (3) a vikdra m extension of the 
previous sense, each tattva bemg the guna of the tattva by 
which it is produced , this last use is quite clear at MBk ,r 
su, 11431 ff , and xiv, 1084 and 1400 ff , and should be 
accepted at su, 11121 and 11399, and probably m a number 
of other passages as well To distmgmsh between these 
(Afferent uses is hardly possible in many places, where more 
than one of them, would fit the copitext , thus at Gita, ui, 5, 
pmhtijair gumik, and 27, frahteh . gurmh, it is probable, 
but not absolutely certam, that the secondary evolutes should 
be understood Nevertheless m this essay I use guna in the 
classical Samkhya sense, as any fixed translation, such as 
factor, strand, etc , might at times impede the prompt 
imderstandmg of the argument 

Attention, therefore, must be confined to passages m which 
the three gunas are specified by name, and two pomtsf- become 
clear at once Though l^varakrsna describes m detail how 
the gunas enter mto each tattva, the earher accounts hmit their 
activity to the sphere of the avyahta, of which they are 
factors Secondly the group as such was not necessarily 
known to the earhest Samkhya, seeing that there is no reference 
to them m the Kathi or other Upanisads of about the same 

O ^ 

^ Some references at JR AS , 1930, p 867 , but the use in this sense is 
probably not so late as I put it there Other references in the epic are 
XU, 6847, 7780, 8559-8563, 8824, and xiv, 642 and 671 
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date, thougli later speculation about tbem may well have 
been mjcluenced by (7AJ7 , vi, 4 and 5 TJie earliest mention of 
the group is probably to be found in the epithet Invita of 
the hrahmacakra at iSvet Up , i, 4, but the varwus occuirences 
of the word guna in this Upamsad are most easily undoistood 
as signifying the inferior and possibly once m the 

phrase sarvendnyaguviabJiasam, m, 17, as the objects of the 
senses The allusions m the Matin Up belong to a la let 
stage of speculation and their consideiation is best (leftiunl 

References in the epic are abundant and einliauassing by 
their diversity and often enough by their ambiguity , tliji'c 
classes may be distingmshed Firstly at \ii, ()b23 and IS(Si2, 
sattva, mjas, and tamos are described <is tin' tfiice fiiaquHds, 
statements which are more important (or the <‘lu( id.ition of 
the difficult word, yaw, than for that of this gioiip In the 
next class either the three are denoniiiiatcd t-hc tlin'i* h/idnis, 
“states of bemg”, as at xu, 7081, 10500, and m\, 1501, 
or an account is given of the sWti'/ha, idjnsa, and IdmaMi 
hhdvas, as at xu, 7701, 7^1, 7959, ,ind 1J^258 I’liat hJtdm 
IS probably the original name for the groiij) .ipjK'.us lioiii tin* 
GUd, which in the older of its two Sanikhya |)ash,>gt*s, that 
m canto vii, though not describing t-hc gums as a whole, 
mentions m verse 12 the sdttvila, 'tdjasa, and Ifmnm h/idnis, 
and m 13 the gunamaya bhdoas, wlioreas in c.into \iii and lab'i 
it uses the term gma alone ^ The comieid.ion bidween dklia 
and the gunas continued to be iccognized till a nunh later 
epoch, .thus Kamala^Ila, dealing with the four aittunalivi* 
Sarvastivadm explanations ol the reality of the jiast, jin'sent 
and future in his commentary on Taltra^arngNtha, I7H7 1700, 
p 604, says, Taira hJidvdnyalJidvmlJ bJ((ulanfaJ)}i(n ttwl idtuh, 
sa kildJia, “ dkarrna&yddhva'iu vailamdnasija h/ididHiptl/idliu/u 
eva levalam, na tu dra%yasgel%” . , Kah ptatat bhdnis 

^ Tho uses of tho woul i/urtn in the (tTlii ,»n mil nh , all 

idiiit 18 ceitam IS that from c into \ui on if hiis th Muf ho(lo\. s( n,* ol 1 1 1 aial 
Samkhya, but m tho occuncnccs m the hrsttwiln eanltn iIm thiiil otflu 
teohmcdl senses I have given for it is usually the nuisf aitpiojuufi , <]< .pile 
phrases such as rajogtinatamudbhava at in, ,17 



teuc^tafi ^ brunavisesah, yato HitMyabhidMnajMnap^awtUh 
Tati a piathania^ (sc Dharmatrata’s theory) pannama- 
idihUat Sdmlhyamatdn na bhidyate Nevertheless the name 
must have betJn mconvement m use, for there is a very 
similar group of three bMvas^ which characterizes the huddhi 
and, consistmg of siikka, duhkha and either moha or that 
which IS neither sukha nor duhlha, is more or less identical 
with the triple vedand of Buddhist dogmatism, and at times 
the two groups coalesce mto one Typical passages are xii, 
70S9ff, 7955, 9004 ff, 10506 ff The tendency to evanes- 
cence of the distmction between the two has its importance 
for the evolution of Samldiya theory, smoe Isvarakrsna, 
acceptmg the existence of the three states of buddhi as a fact 
not requirmg further proof and identifymg them with the* 
gunab, uses them to prove that the gunas are equally existent 
in the first prmciple This triplet of sensation was also 
naturally held to exist m the toMms inferior to biiddhi and thus 
played its part m the growth of the doctrme that the gunas 
are to be found in all the taitvas •Further this explams why, 
though lajas is held to be the factor of energy from the earhest 
moment that philosophical conceptions were apphed to the 
guna theory, it is often described as duJilcha, which is by no 
means the same thing Besides the two classy of cases already 
described there is the third class, the largest perhaps, m which 
the three factors of the avyahta are called guna, as m the 
classical school , avoiding ambiguous passages, I may note 
the followmg occurrences as typical, xu, 7850, 11289, 11327, 
11635, 11761, and 12886, and xiv, 990 and 1058 The 
usage of the Bhagavadgitd has aheady been described, and 
it does not seem that Asvaghosa and Caraka ever used either 
juna or bhdva m this sense 

The differences of phraseology aSd the confusion of similar 
groups, which mark the epic descriptions, suggest that the 
in^al idea of the gmas was not that known to us m nlassica! 
Samkhya and that the later theory was only m process of 
prawth m the epic period The SK and the YS present a 
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clear-cut doctrine, by which all three gunas are inherent m 
every phenomenon and cause the diffidences between them 
by the ever varymg proportions in which they enter into 
each This theory is known as g%ma/pari7MW£b and is first 
mentioned in a phrase of the Maittl Up , vi, 10, tiigunabhe- 
dapannamabvat , its object is lo brmg the multafanousness 
of the world under a smgle prmciple, a matter with which 
early Samkhya, devoting all its attention to the analysis 
of the mdividual, was little concerned The epic does not 
use the word pannama, which belongs to a later stage of 
philosophical development and need not have ongmated in 
the Samkhya schools at all For it is well known m later 
Buddhism, where the Sautrantikas, objectmg to the Sarvasti- 
,vadm explanation of the manner m which the samiana was 
subject to perpetual change, invented the principle of panna- 
mavi6esa ^ to account for the nse and disappearance of the 
dharmas m the individual’s flow of consciousness Later it 
was used by those members of the Vijnanavadm school, who 
believed m the existence o| the atayavijM'm^ to explam the 
extension of the store-consciousness mto the remaimng seven 
consciousnesses , certain details of their theory of perception 
suggest mcidentally that Samkhya thought may have exerted 
some influence on the form which the scheme 'book It is 
needless to do more than just refer to these points, m order to 
show that the prmciple of paoinavna belongs to the latest 
strata of the period under discussion But if the epic does not 
know tl^p word or the theory, it illuminates in one passage, 
a very late one evidently, the beginning of its development, 
namely xiv, 987-1083, which teaches that the three guna'i 
are mseparable, yet ever varying in the proportion they bear 
to each other The author (or authors) of the passage had good 
reason to enter at length iftto the matter, because the views 
there s^ out are moompatible, as wiU shortly appear, with 
earher dootrmes 

In considering m detail the epic’s handlmg of the guitas, 

^ See AK , Index, s v 

n 
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the first point that strikes the eye is the number of passages, 

, which subdivide them into a number of moral qualities to 
be found in the iudividual ; as characteristic I may quote 
xii, 7727 ff., 8992 ff., and 11621 ff. That this is part of the 
original theory or legitimately deducible feom it is suggested 
by the names of the guruis, winch imply an attention directed 
not to the cosmos, but to the ethical standard of the individual. 
In this moral aspect their action is fundamental to the fate of 
the individual, and the variety of existence to which he will 
transmigrate in future births is determined by the proportion 
in which the three gums are present in him. Thus MBJi., 
xii, 7419, 7710 with 7723, 11167 ff., 11256, and 11637, 
and xiv, 882-4 ; the last but one of these perhaps puts the 
position most clearly and equates the action of the 
with that of punya and papa. In this view they are not the 
motive cause of the cycle of transmigration, which is said 
to be avidya in early Samkhya as in the YS. (ii, 24, tasya 
(sc. samyogasya) li^ur avidyd, and bhdsya on ii, 16, tad asya 
inahato duJjJcJtasamuddyasya prcd)}i(^}alnjam avid/yd) against the 
purmdrthMd theory of the 8K. ; nor are they the machinery 
which carries it out, that being hirman either alone or 
associated with other agencies. ' They may be best described 
as the record the individual carries on himself of his moral 
balance sheet. In the classical system the gums have entirely 
lost this function, which is carried out by dharma and adharma, 
two items of the eightfold huddhi ; this last category is unknown 
to the Upanisads, to the Moksadha/rma and Anu^td (only 
reference in the epic, iii, 64) and also to the Y8.^ (though 

^ An intermediate stage is shown by the J8., which has, ii, 12 ; kMa- 
mUlai, IcarmMayo drstMratajanmavedamyaJii, where the bMsya explajins 
that hirman proceeds fi»m Icama, hbha, moha, and krodha. Though in 
content these correspond to rajas and tamcf^ in the earlier texts, the reference 
is really to a new group of kleSaa, whose appearance in yarious shapes in 
the MBh. shows it to have been then in process of formation ; it had some 
affinities ^th the fivefold avidya of the Varsaga^ya school, but there is i?.o 
certain proof, though it may be probable, that it was accepted at any stag#’ 
by Saihkhya theory outside the Yoga. For the group, see Jacobi, 8BPA W.. 
1929, pp. 593 ff., and my remarks in JBAS., 1930, 861-2, and 873. 
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not to tlie bha^ya) and is one of the latest ingredients therefore 
of the SK 

This aspect of the gunas naturally involves considerable 
modification m the theory of salvation, which according to 
the classical Sdmkhya is attained by passmg beyond the 
range of the three gunas, a doctrine already laid down in 
Bhagavadgltd, xiv, 19-20, and 3IBh , xu, 11643 and 12609- 
12610 But the ongmal view is that rebirth is due to the 
accumulation of rajas and tamos and that salvation is to be 
won by their extmction and by the increase of sattva ^ it 
may be remarked in passmg that under this theory the three 
gunas were necessarily not inseparable Primitively salvation 
may have been conceived as heaven, the devaloha, but in the 
texts which give most details it is only when saliva is still 
contaminated with some degree of rajas that it leads to 
heaven, while saitva by itself gams apavarga A number of 
passages m the epic seem to imply this doctnne, and it is 
enunciated m clear terms at xu, 7736-7, 9104-5, 12288, 
and 12913, and perhaps ^Iso at xiv, 1^9 Car , p 329, 
takes the same view — 

Rajastamobhydm yuktasya samyogo ’yam anantavdn\ 

Tabhydm mrdkrtabhydm tu sallva/orddhyd mvartate || 

And m the Samkhya known to Asvaghosa, sattva with rajas 
leads to Paradise, sattva alone to salvation, B , vu, 53 , and 
he explams the matter fully m B , xxvi, where the relevant 
passage runs — 

“ (9j Then Subhadra perceived that the final good was 
not obtamed m the path which he had previously seen, and 
obtammg a path he had not seen before, he put away that 
path which is accompamed by lamas m the heart 

“ (10) For according ,to those teachers evil katman is 
accumulated by foUowmg lamas accompamed by rajas, 

^ Therefore the expression scOtvaatTia, whose meaning m tSe Qita has 
given rise to controversy and which recurs frequently in the epic, is used 
to indicate one who has reached salvation by abidmg in &atUa alone 
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while good karman is extended by rajas brought to a higher 
.level by sattia 

‘ (11) "With sattia increasing through learning, intelligence 
and effort, and hj reason of km man bemg destroyed by the 
disappearance of iajas and tamos, harman is extin- 
guished ^ 

In the earliest stage of Samkhya then the theory of the 
mutual mteraction and inseparability of the gunas is 
unknown, and they have nothing to do with explanations of 
the niultifariousness of phenomena , their sole function is 
to register the moral state of the individual as determined 
by his acts Understandmg of this point may be furthered 
by a comparison with Hinayana Buddhism, m which equally 
till a late age the emphasis is on the moral character of the 
indindua], not on the composition of the um verse , comparison 
is all the more desirable, m that the standard accounts of 
Buddhist thought fail to recognize what is m my view the 
fundamental doctrme m this matter According to Buddhism 
the sphere of rebirth depends on ha^man, the theory of which 
was worked out m the Abhidharma with much elaboration 
as part of the network of causation , but, though salvation 
IS attained by the exhaustion of karmam, or by passmg beyond 
its domam, the earher texts prefer, instead of saying this 
exphcitly, to put it that salvation comes from the disappearance 
(i saya) of certam bad qualities The most common group m 
the texts that may be assigned to the age of early dogmatism 
consists of raga, dosa (Sk dvesa) and moTia , thus, when an 
unbehever throws doubt on the finahty of the Buddha’s 
Enhghtenment, the stereotyped phrase runs that Gotama is 
autaiaga, avitadosa, avitamoha In the Abhidhamma, which 
substitutes lobJia for rdga, these three bad quahties are called 
the akusaJamuidm, the roots of evd, and opposed to them 
are the three roots of good The relationship of the'" three 
roots of 6 *t 1 to Samkhya theories is explained by Aivaghosa, 

^ I omit the last p&da as the reading m the Tibetan is uncertain, and in 
anj' case it does not materially aftect the sense of the passage 
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who always seems anxious to numnoize as far as possible the 
difference between Buddhist and Brahmanical thought He 
equates rdga and d/oesa regularly with rajas,^ and the correct- 
ness of this parallel is confirmed by BhagavaMgltd, m, 34 and 
37, where ra/)as consists of rag(\ and dvesa or the equivalents, 
kdma and hodha, and by Manu, xu, 26 The action of these 
three evil quahties is explamed m S , xvi, 20-24, according 

to which the moral character, with which an individual is 
* 

eqmpped on entermg a new state of existence, is determined 
by the extent to which his actions m the past have tended 
to promote or hmder the growth in him of rdga, dvesa, and 
molwb respectively Further, as then extirpation is necessary 
to salvation, 8 , xvi, 63 ff , lays down that the subject of 
■'meditation for the religious aspirant must be chosen with 
reference to whichever of the three quahties is predominant 
m him With these qualities and their opposites is specially 
associated the conception of Tietu, the motive force derived 
from the nature of the mdividual’s past acts, which determiRps 
his character and conduc** in the present^ as appears both 
from the DJmnmascmgant (see index under ahusalamula and 
hetu) and from A^vaghosa (the use of hetu, B , ii, 56, xii, 68, 
and S , V, 16, 17) ® Karrmn is thus a more -vital conception in 
earher Buddhism than it was reduced to later, it is not 
merely vfvpaka, the recompense m a future existence of the 
good and evil deeds committed m past existences, as held 
by the Vaibhasikas, but it is the creator of the mdividual’s 
moral diaracter from the rehgious standpomt The parallel 
between Samkhyan myas and ta^nas and the Buddhist 
akusahmulum is complete, but there is not a similar parallel 
between sattva and the kuialamuldm By the time that 
Buddhist thinhers had worked out the theory of the roots 

O 

^ See note on S , in, 39, m my translation 

® Asvagho?a seems to use hetu only for the moti\e force working for 
good in the individual , the prototype of the gotra theory in MahaySina 
In the epic, xii, 7701, suggests a connection between hetu on one side and 
rajas and tamos on the other , cf also the use of hetu in 7864 and 7971 



ot good and it was held that salvation lay, not in the 
acquisition of merit «.nd the reduction of demerit, but in 
arriving at the condition where km man, either good or bad, 
\\ as no longer accumulated , the Arhat enters into the stage 
of annijya, in which his actions are devoid of effect on his 
future That is, Buddhist thought was by then parallel m 
development with the later form of early Samkhya, which 
preached the necessity of passmg beyond the range of the 
gunas, when the mere increase of sattva was favourable to 
salvation but did not brmg it about , the possibihty however 
remams that the influence of Samkhya thought should be 
detected in the Buddhist theory of the roots, at any rate m 
its complete form 

If then the gunas accordmg to the early texts are intimately 
associated with the workmg of the law of karman and determine 
the moral state of the mdividual, as he passes from life to life, 
m accordance with the impressions made upon his character 
by his past deeds, m what manner was this action supposed 
to take place * Our sources afford no clear answer, but a 
probable explanation can be advanced Early Indian thought, 
as exemplified for instance by Samkhya, drew no clear Ime 
of demarcation between the material, mental, and psychical 
phenomena of the mdividual This characteristic is to be 
found m primitive thought elsewhere , thus accordmg to 
the Old Testament, whose evidence has been exammed with 
a thoroughness stiU to seek for Indian texts, the Hebrews 
considered psychical and ethical functions to be as appropriate 
to the bodily organs as physiological ones ^ In India we may 
perhaps represent the position by saymg that all classes of 
phenomena are looked on alike as havmg a material basis, 
the difference restmg merely on the degree of subtlety attri- 
buted to the basis Of the classical systems Jainisin alone 

^ There is no proof that Asvagho^a held the doctrme of the roots of good , 
though of 'Uo great importance in later dogmatics, they are frequently'^ 
xu6ntion6d in tho Mahayana sutras 

.r* Robinson, “Hebrew Psychology,” m The People and 

the Book (Oxford, 1925), pp 353 ff 
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has preserved this antique feature, when it regards la'itnan 
as working through a subtle material deposit For Buddhism 
no similar action has, so far as I know, ever been suggested ^ , 
but that rehgion developed, parallel with the? theory of ‘)dqa, 
dvesa, and moha but probably, somewhat later, a conception 
that the individual was retained in the cycle of transmigration 
by the action of three forces known as dsrava% ® This term 
denotes the mfluenoes which the outside world exerts on the 
individual and which have to be overcome in order to obtain 
Arhatship , m the techmeal phrase the Arhat is Hlmhtava 
Presumably the word is formed from the root d-sru, and it 
therefore mdicates the influences which flow on to the individual 
from outside It seems obvious to explam the doctrine by 
ihe theory that originally this flux consisted of some subtle 
matenal which adhered to the individual and prevented his 
release from transmigration The action of the (/mui'i would 
similarly be satisfactorily explained if we supposed that 
they caused a supersensory deposit on that portion of the 
individual which accompssmed him from .life to life The 
terminology of the texts supports this view , the verb vt, 
“ cover ” (with or without a), is often used in association with 
the effect of Tcarman or the action of the gKnas, thus iSoet 
Up , 1 , 4: {tnvrta of the gunas), MJBh , xu, 6983, 7759, 7854, 
9999, 11304, and xiv, 483, Bhagavadglta, in, 38-40 (of 
roQas) 3 The proof is not complete, but there is a reasonable 
degree of probability in the explanation 
As the gums are the three factors which make up the 
flrst prmciple, the avyahta, it is now possible to consider the 
original connotation of the latter term Since no passage in 
the early texts suggests that the avyakta has any functions 

^ Jacobi, SBPA W , 1929, ppl 611-15, however, sets out the arguments 
for holding similar views to have prevailed m the older school of Yoga 
® It would be natural to suppose that this doctrine derived, directly or 
indirectly, from the Jams, if it were not that in that religion yio oiigiiial 
term seems to have been amihaya rather than asava Of Bchubring» JhP 
XeAre der Jmnas, p 113 

Cf also the wording of Afharvaveda, x, 8, 43 
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bevond those it cames out through the gunas, it can definitely 
1)0 held to be the embodiment of the law of Jcayman, the 
unseen moral power which regulates the fate of every being, 
aii<l It iS nameO. the “ unmanifested ” in a double sense, in 
that Its working cannot be ^.etected by the senses and that 
It sums up the potentiahty of the acts, whose effects will 
manifest themselves m the future It is thus equivalent to 
the apuiia of the Mimamsakas and to the adtsta of the 
Vaisesikas The parallel with the latter school, who, as I have 
suggested above, were strongly influenced by early Samkhya, 
coes very far Pra^stapada teachmg in his hhdsya ^ that on 
tlie destruction of the umverse there is a cessation of activity 
on the part of the unseen quahties {ad/tsta), which are possessed 
b\ all souls and which determine bodies, sense faculties, and'' 
the great elements, and that on creation the same quahties 
re<o\er then activity, givmg rise to conjunctions between 
souls and atoms Little change of expression would be 
reiiuired to bring this statement into hne with the views of 
early Samkhya .Purther this explanation of the avyakta 
i] ummates two puzzhng pomts If it ongmally stood, as in 
the SK , for the subtle matter which is the substratum of 
all phenomena, why should hahnan (n ) and, in the Bvet 
t j> and ^h<xgo.iQ.dgitQi, ’ino/ydi have been used as synonyms 
for it ? There s no similarity of idea m the ordmary view, 
but the matter becomes clear if my conclusion is accepted 
Biahman according to the Upamsads is the unseen power 
u Inch underhes all phenomena, and mdya is the mystic force 
of lb tarn by which m the bJialc^i systems the world is regulated , 
the function of both is parallel to that of avyahta m the 
early sense, as detenmnmg the life-course of the individual 
The change of meaning of the term m later thought is discussed 
m the fifth and sixth sections of thiS essay, but the substance 
ot this and the precedmg sect ons may be put mto a smgle 


u. ...n,p.,nd .,th tl» of t’hf “ptXoS 
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phrase by saying that the earliest Samkhya, subject to some 
change of content, is an elaboration of*bhe formula m BAV 
1 , 6, analysing the individual into ndma, rujpa, and Lattmn 

§ 4 Life AiiD the Soul 

At this point it seems best to tackle the hardest part of 
the inquiry, the nature and growth of Samkhya ideas 
about hfe and the soul The difficulty arises not only from 
the ambiguity of the texts, but still more from the vague 
and often contradictory ideas that have clustered round beliefs 
about the soul in all ages In India m particular further 
confiis on is created by the emergence of the doctime of a 
world soul and by the umversal acceptance of transmigration 
*as a fact not requirmg proof It is not surprising then that 
Samkhya at no stage gives a really •intelligible account of 
the soul, and, if the following discussion fails to arrive at 
clanty or to do more than pick up and follow some of the 
more important strands, the blame does not he entirely at 
my door ^ 

The period covered by this essay saw the elaboration of a 
gemune soul theory, but, in order to understand how it came 
into bemg and why it took the form it did, something must 
first be said of its primitive origin It is a remarkable fact 
that, so far as the evidence goes, all uncultured peoples have 

^ In preparing this section, I have been much influenced by two papers 
E Arbman, Untersuchungen zur piimitivcn Seelcnvorstellung mit 
besonderer Rucksicht auf Indien,” Monde Oriental^ XX, pp and 

XXI, pp 1-185, deals with the evidence of anthropologists on soul the ones 
current among primitive peoples and discusses the similar ideas in the oldci 
Indian literature I accept his general principles, but consider that liis \ ic w s 
require much modification, m so far at least as they lelate to the pciiod 
coveied by early Samkhya, the sources for which he has almost ciitiicly 
Ignored H Wheeler Robinson, i» the article entitled “ Hebrew Psychology ’% 
which has been quoted above, analyses the ancient Hebiew thcoiies a]>ont 
the soul and the individual , the Old Testament provides on this subject 
^ Abundant evidence, which has been exanuned with great cau^, and tlie 
striking similarities to, and the pomts of difference from, Indian idecjs axe 
both alike valuable to anyone looking for a tiack by which to pass through 
the still uncleared jungle of the Sanskrit texts 
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held in the past, or do hold m the present, behefs on this 
subject of the same general type Firstly the body is held to 
be ammated by one or more principles, which are sometimes 
conceived as separate entities , m the earhest stage this 
animating power dies with the body and ceases to be of 
further importance, so that the view may not be maccurately 
described as that of an animated body, not of an incarnated 
soul But lookmg at the matter from an entirely different 
standpomt, prinutive peoples believe in the existence of a 
ghost-soul, the psyche of Homer It is supposed to be what 
live should call immaterial , it inhabits the body m life, but 
does not animate it or perform any other function, though 
Its presence is essential to bfe It is, however, capable of 
separate existence without the body, and leaves it in dreams " 
or unconscious states, when it becomes exposed to the magic 
operations of others , it also leaves the body at death, to 
carry on a hfe of its own In appearance an exact rephea of 
the corporeal person, so that it is looked on as identical with 
him, it IS often thought of as bemg of immature dimensions, 
thumb size or the like, and may appear, for instance, as the 
“ mannikin ” m the eye , usually it is devoid of mental ^ 
and similar organs When the body dies or is overcome by 
unconsciousness, the contmuity of the mdividual’s existence 
passes to the psyche, which is often, therefore, spoken of 
as if it were the mdividual himself and may be called by his 
name, or more generally the “ man ”, the “ dead man ”, the 
departed ’ , etc Thus, though without most 'of the 
characteristics which we recognize as formmg the individual’s 
personahty, yet m a sense it is his personality These con- 
ceptions, of animatmg corporeal prmciples on the one hand, 
and of a psyche on the other, are mamtamed distmct in 
primitive thought, not from any devotion to logic or formal 
theory, but sunply because their ongms are separate, so 
that^thej are not felt to be associated in any way Never- % 
theless a combmation of the two would produce all the 
^ Cf in Homer, Odyssey, x, 493, and Iliad, xxiu, 104 
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elements wiich may be considered essential to a soul in later 
views, if we define the latter as a siagle spiritual entity, 
which. IS capable of mdependent existence outside the body, 
•which survives the death of the body, which Is the principle 
QTiiTnft. tin g the body it inhabits, and which m some sense or 
other constitutes the mdi-vidual’s personahty The fusion of 
the two ongmal ideas takes place slowly, and then not always 
completely, obvious remains of primitive behefs persisting 
even m lands that hold themselves to be ci-vilized In India 
this process takes a pecuhar form owmg to the belief m trans- 
migration as the fundamental law of life, and is, therefore, not 
easily susceptible of analysis That it was spread over a very 
long period of time seems, however, to be certam , for the 
’•Rigveda contams traces of both conceptions and of the 
beginmng of their amalgamation, tlie impulse apparently 
bemg provided by the desire to find a fuller life beyond the 
grave than that which was open to the psyche This subject 
IS, however, highly contentious and uncertam m its details, 
nor would its discussion hete further the aim I have m mew 
I propose therefore to start with the well-estabhshed doctrine 
of classical Samkhya, then to discuss the occurrences of the 
various terms used m the earher schools m connection with 
the soul and the life of the body, and to end with an attempt 
to put the e'vidence so collected mto its historical 
sequence 

Accordmg to livarakrsna there exis^ts a multiphcity of 
mdividual souls denommated by the term 'purusa, which, 
though bearers of the mdi’vidual personahty, are divested of 
almost all the charactens'tacs which are usually thought of 
as constitutmg human personahty The personal functions 
of the mdi'vidual are attaibuted mstead to a subtle body, 
the hn^a, which contains* all the physical pnnciples except 
the material ones which compose the mortal body m each 
existence , it accompames the soul durmg its course*through 
the cycle of transmigration, the samsdra, and only abandons 
it when the goal of salvation is reached The intncate and 
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unusual pomt in this theory is the manner in which trans- 
migration IS explainesi, and it will be well to examine first 
the terms used in the older literature m connection with this 
subject It mSy be observed that hnga in the speciahzcd 
sense of “subtle body” is ^unknown to the early texts, 
passages such as MBh , xu, 7407, suggest that the usual sense 
IS that of visible appearance or mark, mdicatmg the existence 
of something not accessible to perception, and often “ body ” 
alone renders the significance fairly accurately ^ Two other 
terms are, however, in general use whenever the question 
of transmigration is raised, namely jlva and bhiit^tnan, and 
these, theiefore, come up first for analysis 

The first of these words is employed in classical Sanskrit 
to denote that portion of the divme all-soul which forms tlie* 
soul of the individual ^nd it is the regular term m Jaimsm 
for the soul But this is not its significance m the period under 
discussion, thus the latest early Samkhya source lias, 
Maitn XJf , VI, 19, apamd iha yasmM sambhutah pana^aiu- 
jnako jivaJi, tasmdt frdno vai M/ydlkye dJmayet 'prdnani, 
and the explanatory verse appended ends with the woids 
tac ca Ungam nudimyam, recallmg the closing words of SK , 
41, mrdsrayam hngam, with reference to the subtle body 
The natural inference froip this passage would bo that jlva 
denotes, not the soul, but an ammatmg prmciple of the nature 
of pi ana, which passes from body to body in the course of 
transmigration, and this interpretation is supported by the 
numerous occurrences in the epic That it is not the Same as 
the soul {dt)nan or hsetragna, the term purusa not being 
associated m the epic with glva) is frequently stated , thus 
xu, 8655-6, the chariot of the mdividual is TcsetragHadhiffthita 
but jivayukta, and 8822—3 run. Tamo vagah ca scUtvam ca 
viddhi fivagunatmakam [ jwam dimagunam mdyad dtindnam 

paramaimanah j| Sacetanam jwagunam mdanU sa *cestate 

^ * 

^ For the occurrences in the MBh , which axe less frequent than might 
be expected, note especially besides the above passage, xii, 7431-3, 7771 
7975, 8136, 11309 ff , and 11354 ff 
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fiiayate ca satvam,^ and 9099, sa pvah Isetrasamj^iakah In 
the Pancaratra system Vasudeva is the ki/strajna, and Samkar- 
sana the pva, xu, 12904 On the other hand it is a separate 
entity &om the body, Panca^ikha, xu, 7908, «,ttributing the 
opposite view to the materiahsts (oiashka), but it is always 
present m the body with other components, xii, 8746 It is 
that form of the mdividual which suffers in hell, xu, 10006 
(so also Mam, xu, 22), and which transmigrates, xu, 10009, 
leavmg the body at death and bemg mcarnated in a new body 
with all its good and bad harman, xiv, 470-484 The nature 
of thejim, including its immatenahty, its function of animating 
the body, and its survival of the body, is described at length 
xu, 6883-6929, which ends with the definition mdnaso ’gmh 
^7i7esu jiva ity ahhidhiyate Only some of these passages 
belong to defimte descriptions of early Samkhya, but the 
same view prevails in all of them and it is legitimate, therefore, 
to complete the picture by takmg them all into consideration 
together Turmng to the two occurrences m the Bhagavadgitd, 
m the earher passage, vu, ^ Blrsna’s pam 'prakrti, which, as 
already shown (p 28), is the avyakta, his mdya, is described 
as jTvabhuta, and the association recalls the statement just 
quoted from MBh , xu, 8822, that the three gunas are jwagu- 
ndt7nala , the pomt is that the pva is not identical with the 
soul or with the avydUa, but is cloWly connected with both 
as that which bears the burden of good and evil deeds whose 
potentiahties are not yet exhausted The association of the 
jiia witli the avyahta m a particular form finds expression 
m another passage of the epic, xu, 7754 — 

Jnd7iddhi$ikitam avyaMam huddhyahamJcdralahsanam | 

Tad bijam dehiTidm ahus tad bijam pvasaw/jmtam || 

The later passage of the Gita, xv, 7, states that a portion 
(ginsa) of the divinity m tte shape of the jwa (pvabhuta) is 
incarnated m the mdividual body, and seems farther to say, 
Assummg the jiva to be mdicated by Uvara m verse 8,* that it 


^ The passage recurs, omitting the second line, at 6923-4 
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takes tlie senses and the mind with, it as it passes along the 
cvcle of transmigration , this shows a shift of idea, and we 
are approachmg the classical sense of the term hdanu, xii, 
13-23, also describes the ]iva at some length as opposed to 
the hliutatimn and the IsetroQna , the defimtion m the first 
verse is of mterest — 

Jliasamjno 'ntardtmdnyah saha/jaJi sarvadehinam | 

Yena vedayate saiuim suhham dukkham cajanmasu j] 

The jiia is here losmg its function of animating the body 
as a whole, and is associated with the triple vedand, as m 
MBh , XIV, 471 , it IS but a small step from this stage to the 
theory of the SK , accordmg to which pjdna provides the 
motive force for the mental and sensory principles 
No mention of the jiva is to be found m A^vaghosa o*- 
Caraka, but both use^the word jantu {B , xu, 23,^ and Oar , 
p 328, 1 24) m what seems to be a techmcal sense , the 
exact significance is far from clear, though the same use is 
perhaps to be seen m MBh , xu, 8810 The only passage 
which throws any light on it is M/Bh , xiv, 470, which opposes 
thejTia to the hsara and theyaniw to the harlra and suggests 
that the jantu consists of those tatttxis which accompany the 
jlia m. the course of transmigration and may even include 
the jiva What those tattvas were is not clear from the epic, 
except that xu, 7407 ^ and 7686 both name the senses, and 
the former also manas and hvddM, neither passage necessarily 
reportmg the orthodox Samkhya teachmg of the time 
The references m the XJpamsads can now be considered 
with more hope of success In the Katha Up the word occurs 
once, at iv, 6 — 

Ya inmm madhvadam veda dtmdnam jtvam ardnkdt j 
Isdnam bhutabhavyasya na tato wjugupsate || 

This valll knows also, verses 12-13, the purusa, jvhich it 
describes as existing madhya dtmam and as bemg a/ngustha- 

^ Cowell’s MSS offer the wrong reading here, yaa tu for jantua •' 

Tor aumah&n of the Calcutta and aumanah of the Bombay edition, read 
^amanak with the commentary 
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vmtra, that is, the putusa is conceived largely m terms of 
the psyche and is not identical with th(% poa aitmn Further 
the previous vaWi gives the tattms in the upward order as 
buddh, the mahdn attm, the avijaUa, and at4;lie summit the 
purusa, and, on the reasonable assumption that the two 
mlUs stand on the same plane of thought, the /7m at man 
can only be the same as the malidn, ntata, which is the i at Inn 
of the chanot of the individual Similaily Pramia Up , v, 5, 
describes the purma as beyond the pvorjkanay whu.h Samkaia 
glosses with hiranya/jarhJiat a name of the buddht , e\ulently 
the pm here is the same as the jlva dftmn of the Kafha Up 
The much later Svet Up is less clear iii its outlook , il <loes 
not seem to use purusa as a term for the individual soul, 
except in m, 13, which is modelled on Katha Up , iv, 13, c‘tc 
The poa is described in v, 7-12, in terms paitly reminiscent 
of the purusa, as the animating pimciple (j^dmdhqni) which 
transmigrates and experiences the fruit of jiast deeds, and 
which IS endowed with nwmas and aliarnkaia and aocoinjianuHl 
by the quahties {guna) oij^uddhi and the at man ^ , th(‘ t(‘rin, 
de/ww IS also used as a synonym for it ^ The soul th(‘ory of 
this Upamsad depends on its belief in an livaia, and the 
details are not always certain , but at least it is chsu that f lie 
pm IS not really a kind of soul but tlio animating prminple 
of the person, which transmigrates wit-h those functions of 
the mdividual that survive death The word pm lias a long 
histoiy before these Upani&ads which are acquainted witli 
Samkhya thought , thus ChU , vi, 3, 2, and vi, 11, I, nnuition 
thejTm dtmem, and possibly evcn^Iw asu at Rtyovda, i, 113, IG, 
and 140, 8, should be taken pregnantly But it is hardly 
necessary to go into these matters here 

1 This last phrase is ambiguously expressed and tan be undei stood in 
more trays than one Atmagvna possibly means the religious state of 1 he 
mdividflal, the relative proportion of his merit and dement 

“ I cannot trace any assured similar use of dektn and £arTnn for the 
ammatmg pnnoiplo in later literatuie , in all passages it eun, in most 
it must, stand for the atman or the kiOrajiia But it is synonymous with 
jiva atmm in Katha Up ,y, 4 and 7 
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Of other words that belong to the same order of ideas as 
the )lia, the most important and the most baffling is thf 
hlnVatman Though it only appears m a small range of texts 
the usage is oft^n ambiguous, as if its connotation had nevei 
been exactly fixed Of the Upanisads dealt with here only 
the Mailn mentions it , at m, 2, it explains it as the dtmm 
uf the bJiuta^, either the great elements, mahdbhvias, or the 
subtle elements, tanmdt)as, and apparently tmderstands atman 
as meamng " body ”, for it proceeds to equate bhutatmcm 
and sail) a This sense of atman is possible, since it often 
indicates the essence of a thing m contrast to accessories or 
adjuncts and thus occurs m earher hterature, especially in 
the Satapathabrahnana (ly, 2, 2, 16, and 3, 3 , vi, 1, 1, 6, and 
7, 2, G , ^^l, 5, 1, 21 , XU, 2, 3, 6, and 7), m the meamng of 
the trunk ’ of the body as opposed to the hmbs But it 
seems doubtful if this* defimtion of the Upamsad is to be 
pressed, the rest of the section proving by its use of pan- 
hhramatx that the word means more precisely that part of 
the corporeal bemg which transmigrates The passage may, 
therefore, postulate a doctrme related to that of the Unga 
m the SK , though unknown to the MBh , according to which 
the portion of the body which transmigrates includes the 
elements m a subtle form, if the reference to the tanmMras 
IS original, not a gloss The followmg section describes it as 
the ‘‘ doer ”, l,artr (cf Manu, xu, 12, where it is defined in 
contrast to jiva as yah, haToti tu hattndm), with the inner soul 
(aotahpurusa) settmg it m action as IcdrayiU Anno rding to 
m, 5, its manifold forms are determined by rajas and tamas 
The later occurrences m iv, 1, 2, and 3, and vi, 10, add nothmg 
of importance For the majority of passages m the epic the 
word refers also to that part of the corporeal being which 
transmigrates, though the partitior between it and the jiva 
is distinctly thm at tunes Thus xu, 9107, 9112, and"10918, 
all regard it in this fashion, and a similar view is probably* 
to le understood at xu, 8744, 8754, 11248, and 11849, 
xiv, 790 and 1427, though possibly at some of these it may 
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actually "be tie same as tie jiw A common, use is also m the 
phrase sayvahhutdtmabhuta, apphed to ^e iigiest pnnciple, 
wietier God or tie universal dtman, and to the released soul, 
eg xu, 7112, 7766, 8756, 9017, 9668, 12897»(of Vasudeva), 
xiv, 1423, and Bhagavadgltd, v, 7 , though related to the 
precedmg, the exact shade of sense is uncertam At xu, 7423^ 
tie bhutdtman is described as jHdndtmavat, an ambiguous 
term which may imply that the senses belong to it or that 
it IS the same as the tnahdn dtmd in its original sense of jim 
dtman 

Tie tendency to equate tie hkutdiman with the_;im partly 
accounts perhaps for a curious usage At MBh , xu, 11601, 
tie aliamldra is called Piajdpati and bhutdtman , the connection 
between akamldta as bliiUddi, tie origmator of tie elements, 
and Prajapati, tie creator of the elements, is easy enough to 
understand and occurs elsewhere ^ But why should ahamUita 
and bhutdtman be identical ^ A possible explanation is to be 
found no doubt in tie relation of both to tie elements , but, 
if tie bhutdtman is here tia same as tie ^iva, there is another 
alternative For ahanikdiia, the last of the Samkhya tattvas 
to be generally accepted, was substituted for the origmal 
mahdn dtmd, and there may* at first have been some comci- 
dence of content between them , thus at MBh , xu, 11118, 
in an enumeration of tie Samkhya scheme ahamhata is 
omitted and the mahat is substituted m its place as dependent 
on buddhi If this passage had derived direct from tie Katha 
Up , the relative positions of the tmhat and the buddhi would 
have been reversed Fmally it may be noted that, while 
Jivaghosa does not mention tie bhutdtman m any of iis 
Samkhya passages, it occurs three times m Cai , at p 331, 
1 2, p 333, 1 8, and p 339, 1 2 , in tie first two passages 
it could stand either for’jlia alone or for J^^a with those 
parts of tie body that transmigrate, but m the last case it 
appears to denote the individual soul The conclusion to be 
drawn from all these references probably is that ongiilally 
^ For othei references see p 17 
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tlie hhatatman consisted of the vital principle, tlie jlva, 
toaerher intli those constituents of the body which persisted 
tluounhout transmigration, but that ultimately with the first 
<levelopment ctf the subtle body theory it was reduced to 
remesentmg the jlia alone , that it was thus understood m 
later tunes appears from KuUuka on Manu, v, 109, who takes 
hhntrifh.aa to be thejliu dtman, when thought of apart from 
the hiiqaiaum, though Manu at xu, 12 and 13, clearly 
differentiates between the two The occurrences show that 
It i6 a word of much later ongm than fim, and they also 
suggest that its use is limited to thought impregnated with 
Samkhya ideas as against the far more general employment 
of the other term 

Another word that belongs to this category is sattvar 
treatment of which is impeded by the ambigmty of many 
passages and by the confusion with the guna of the same name 
and w ith the many ordinary senses of the word The earliest 
occmrence of the use in question is at Kaiha Up , vi, 7, where 
m an enumeration of the iattms-- sattva takes the place of 
b'lddhi in the coirespondmg passage of valU m For the reasons 
alreadr given it is impossible to equate the mahdn atmd of 
this verse with the buddhi, or the sattva with the later dhamM/ra 
and hhututmnn But, if it is hard to explam the sigmficance 
In re, the use persisted, especially m Yoga thought It recurs 
again at MBh , xu, 7677, where there is no doubt of the 
identity of battva and hiddhi, and m the hhdsya on the Y8 
the expression buddhisattva is frequently found, where buddhi 
alone would apparently have been sufficient Similarly in 
the phrase sattvapu)usanyafdkhydti, often employed by Vyasa, 

It seems that sattia should be understood as buddhi, and 
the explanation may be sought in his comment on , u, 19, 
describing buddhi not only as the mahdn atmd but also as 
HittuiHuha , that is, the buddhi is the essence of existence 
as regards the corporeal bemg, a view which is to be expected" r 
in 1 oga schools and which naturally followed from the 
identification of the buddhi with the mdhJdn dimd or mahed 
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That sattiay however, was always so understood m the Yoga 
schools IS open to douht Yy^sa on YS , s, 5, quotes a sentence 
from Panca4ikha, hegmmng ^yaktam avyaktam vd saitvam 
atmatvendbliiptaMtya, where the vyaJcta satfba can hardly 
mean anything else than the corporeal being and the avyaHa 
sattia the jTia or the hhe ^ This last use is probably connected 
m fact with a verse which is repeated three times in the MBh , 
at XU, 7103, 9020, and 10517, declaring the difference 
between the sattva and the Jcsettajna to be that the former 
creates the gunas and the latter does not , guna here probably 
means the vikdras, the subordinate tattvas One would expect 
the contrast to be between two apparently like things, so 
that the sattia should be something of the nature of soul, such 
^ the pva , pnrna facie it would have been possible to 
understand buddht also here, if this solution were not excluded 
by the mention of the latter m the first and last of the three 
occurrences at verses 7107 and 10522 There are a number 
of other passages, mto which some similar use may be read^ 
but they are too uncertam«to be woith discussion The term 
never reached a fixed technical sense and altogether is far 
vaguer m conception than jTra or bJiiUdt‘inan This is shown by 
Aivaghosa, who uses sattva to mean corporeal existence as 
including ft, vikdia, birth, old age, and death atB , xu, 17 
and 23 , and Cat , p 360, 1 15, employing wordmg almost 
identical with B , xii, 23, reads saMd for sattva An exact 
parallel to this use is not to be found with certamty in other 
texts, and elsewhere Caraka m the SvJtrasthdna, p 4, 1 21, 
a passage with much Vailesika phraseology, divides the bemg 
into dtman, sattva, and sarim, wheie sattva seems to mean 
cetand and is presumably more or less identical with buddhi 
Havmg now examined all the terms which are connected 
with the idea of an ammatmg pimciple, I next take up the 
consideration of the words used for the soul, of which three 
alone are significant, purusa, dtman, and ksetrajnti The 
mquiry would be much simplified if certamty was posable 
^ Vacdspati IViubra fails to give a satisfactoi^^ explanation of the sabring 
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.ihoiit the State of soul theory m the older Upanisads , such 
different opinions are held on this subject that it does not 
adurtl u isafe starting point for discussion, and the relative 
at.« ri o£ the various parts of the BAU and ChU to each other 
and to Ihc^e Upanisads which show some knowledge of 
‘^amkhya cannot be determined with that approach to 
atcurac v which alone would justify theorizing on the historical 
i » »u^^e ot development Nevertheless it can be taken as certain 
that theie are three elements m the soul doctrmes of the 
BJr and the C'/iU , firstly the jpurusa, which displays aH the 
characteristics of the psyche of primitive thought, secondly 
the flia id man, the prmciple of life or animation m the 
individual, and thirdly the ahnan proper, which is to the 
eo'Uius very much what the jita atman is to the mdividual<^ 
What remams in disp.ute is the extent to which these three 
t^'rm^ had been fused mto the idea of a soul m the sense 
dt filed at the begmmng of this section That the process 
fan hardly have gone very far seems probable, smce all three 
i leinents aie still found separately m early Samldiya and a 
uniury c(»nception of soul is only reached towards the end 
of the period imder discussion 


01 the terms named, purusa, the one which finally survived 
into classical Sdmkhya, is also the word used in the earhest 
tevt the Kafha Up Its description there corresponds closely 
to the psjYhe , it is not the prmciple that animates the body, 
that being the niahan atnm or^na as has abeady been shown,' 
i*or has xt any of the mental or psychological functions of the 
individual, these being mcluded m the subordinate tattvas^ 
That It should be the term selected to describe the soul m 
classical ba^hva is therefore natural, but it does not 
iodou therefrom that primitive Samkhya made as sharp a 
.livkion between the soul and the twenty-four phy^oal 
us the does, nor is such a conclusmn'nfcl 
probable in view of the fact that the earhest l^own fomJ- 

u, 7, the atman is imnonaya and pranaaarfran^ 
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that salvation takes postulates that the soul does not pass 
beyond the realm of all three gunas of th% avyahta, but beyond 
rajas and tamas alone The later occurrences of the word 
prove the doubt justifiable Thus in the Sijtt Up purusa 
IS used m the cosmic sense of the supreme deity, m whom all 
creation has its being, except m one verse, m, 13, which is 
merely a variant of the expressions m the Kaiha Up and is 
hardly in umson with the rest of the adhyaya In the Bhaga- 
vadglid the regular meamng m the first eleven cantos is the 
same, and it is only from canto xm onwards that purusa 
denotes the mdividual soul Similarly the epic produces the 
impression that purusa only figures in those Samkhya passages 
which on other grounds would be held as belonging to the 
^ter strata, and that in earher passages the theory of the 
ainian, doubled by the Isetiajna, holds undisputed sway 
That the epic passages which use putusa for the Samkhya 
soul are relatively modern is corroborated by the fact that 
Abvaghosa, whose exposition of this system is on the same 
plane of thought as the earher parts of the Molsadharma, 
only uses dtnian and Ksetrajiia , the purusa theory known to 
him, B , xvm, 47-51, has no connection with Samkhya The 
gap thus estabhshed in the lise of the term puiusa between 
the Katha Up and the later Moksadharma passages is more 
apparent than real , in the former the purusa is httle more 
than the psyche and is accompamed by an dtrmn as a separate 
entity, whereas in the later texts there is no atnijan, apart 
from th# purusa, so that it has ceased to be a psyche and is 
now an mdividual soul with some of the functions pre- 
viously attributed to the dtman, the remamder bemg 
divided up among the physical prmciples subordmate to 
the avyakta 

The details of the dtnuxif-ksetrajua theory are far from easy 
to follow , on the one hand m passages which are pure Samkhya 
»and which teach the existence of an dtman, its association 
with the ksctrajna is always expressed or understood, but on 
the other hand, the latter term can be used by itself without 
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any idea of its identity with the dtman and later it occurs 
simply as a synonym of pmusa The dtman theory never 
looks quite at home m Samkhya, and Aivaghosa perhaps felt 
this, when at 5*, xu, 20, he attributes the view of the identity 
of the dtman and the T.set)ajila not to the SamMiyas, hut to 
the dtmacintalas , so also Ca ? , p 326, 1 14 It is beyond 
the reach of doubt that the kseti ajna is the soul m its mdividual 
aspect, but it does not necessarily follow that the same apphes 
to the dtman, and no passage is known to me from which 
such a conclusion can be drawn Little necessity seems to 
have been felt to descnbe its characteristics, but the state- 
ments of Ai^vaghosa and Oaraka give the details which were 
generally accepted In the passage refutmg the existence of 
an dtman at B , xvi, 82-86, it is said to be permanent 
immanent {vibhu), and inactive (mslnya), and Car , p 326, 
1 18, adds that it is self-dependent (svataritra), master of 
itself (lahn), and omnipresent {saroaga) These qualities are 
equally to be found m the purum of the classical school, 
which IS permanent ex hypothec, omnipresent {sarvatraga, 
G-audapada and MatliaiavrWi on SK , 10), immanent {mbhu, 
Mdtharav)tti, p 34, introduction to SK , 21, or vya^n, 
Gaudapada on SK , 23), and mactive Despite this agreement 
dtman and pirusa are not equated m the epic as representing 
the mdividual soul ^ , on the other hand, except m those systems 
which postulate a twenty-sixth prmciple, theistic Samkhya ® 
identifies the dtman with the deity, who is also the cosmic 
'purusa In general the MBh uses dtman for the cosmic soul, 
and the ksetiajna, when it is associated with it and is not merely 
a synonym for pwusa, denotes not so much the individual 

^ In the classical period Qtman is sometimes used for puiusa as the 
individual soul Thus the Tattiammgrdkf^a section, w 285-310, against 
the Sdmkhja soul theory is labelled KdpilaJLalpitatmti^nkoS, tl^i^h the 
Idrildb and commentary refer occasionally to the pumaa , but the Pwu 
8aparUaaj>f the same work, w 163-170, is directed against the bhaktt 
religions 

* As pomted out by Keith, SatrdJiya System, p 36, there is a distmct 
theistic tmge m all epio philosophy 



soul as tliat jHnhon oi Ih** miuI with h \ aii.M li'>l t<t 

the indniflu.)! ’ 

The <hner<*nc’e tlu* .j'.pnt" ol «i>ul itpii' miImI 1i\ 

the Uvo teiins is ^riven at Mli/i . \ii <»**-! •.» \*‘t ** v'lat < 
doctrine seems to lx* aeicpted thinieih iun«t nf tin 1/"/. 
sotdlinima — 

Atma LsvtmfTin i//f Hlinh p/fihfdf/ ii‘i>nt>h 

Tai) cm, til cinn lunUtih immumtniifq uihtfnltih 
This line of <hvisi<»n is <'\eu once applied to the /mo 
at the later veisi*, mi, lidSU 

Sa hi/ (inldiutmu hhiVtlfium /iS(//a//u/.s oh 
T)t(/iinan/nhnhfi> rai /iiinisat,, oh Ifiljiiiuh 
Plnlosoplne, illy the distiiK t ion evjin' .i*s it-cll in tin pu* tn-n 
i«vhethei the soul is //if/ <u ////)//, eMdinfli ,i unit li dMinttd 
point, as ufipeans iioni li , \ii, SO 1, and ('m , p ‘*.'0 I 11, 
and p 11 <) 7 The h^ihiqmt is, as its n.inie lioa'. //>»/ 
«ind lb ( alh*(l ihiiti at MWi , 'it, 11100, ofriiiflmt, dad , lloio 
(ct cctdimlia at* il7r/f/i7 /7//, ii, 5), and jiiuiminLouut .0 m\ , 
120.5 01 the ftimnH we a*/* told tliat it is ujnn at \ii I 

only, but this was the leoul.n \ie\s ot the Vai'^e ika i houl, 
and it IS siffiuiu ant that \s\ afiho.su jmts the jun alternative 
with the woid ksvfuqm, add the n)iii( ftin* with the wtud 
(lUnaii The point was still undei nhsl when tin* tt'rm /moi n 
came into gener.il use, for, if It is tijhafi sotfihtloiftih at 
MBh , Ml, 11058, it IS both /m and <tjtm at dud, Il7t*‘5 
The crux lb a very le.il oiu*, which had pu/itled Indian ili*uii.'ht 
ever since yajuav.ilkya amazed Maitreyi with the statement. 
na pictyd bam'jmuih, {HAII , ii, 4, 12 iv, 5, Id) In the 
classical system botii the Yoga and Samkhva s< Imols evaded 
the problem by teaching that, when the pm i/sf/ takes < ogm am i 
of what bwldhi presents to it, it only lethnts it .is it wtie, 
without real cognisanct* ;• btnctly spe.iking it is not eitliei 
'jfia or ajiia * 

^ For Jacobi’H views about the oiigai of tli< toiui^jitioa of indnjdu'O 
souls, see SJiPAW , 1030, pp 321-8 

* With this question is connected the change in conUut of the ttuii 
bvddhi, about which tho texts do not give enough infonuatjon foi a skt t< h 
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The vanous teims having been considered, it is possible 
to see to some extent how the theory of the soul developed 
in Samkhya Assuming that Indian thought started originally 
from the standpoint of the existence firstly of a psyche, and 
secondly of a principle animating the body, wo would expect 
one of the two entities gradually to absorb the functions of 
the other and develop mto a unitary mdependcmt soul, and 
in the mam this did happen The first step was probably 
abeady taken m the Rigvedic period The animating principle 
usually has two aspects, with regard to whether it is looked 
on as physical, namely the breath, or mental, namely the 
mmd, and both asu and manas in the Rigveda, especially 
the former, are conceived as cmbod 3 ang the animal mg entity ^ 
When, theiefore, Agni takes as one of his forms that ofr 
asunlti, it is because the os w is no longer destroyed at death 
but continues to exist , that is, the animating pimciplo is in 
process of acquiring the attribute of immortality By the 
beginmng of the Upamsadic period the word avi has given 
way to prana, and a new motiv* has come mto jfiay with 
the necessity of providing an adequate basis for 1 ransmigration 
Various functions of the individual were looked on as immortal 
in contrast to the mortal body, 'as already mentioned , and 
that element had to be found which constituted the essence 
of the being and to which the immortal functions weie 
subsidiary The solution first favoured was naturally that 
of prana, the vital breath, and then for a short time it was 


of the historical development to be possible Originally it Minis io have 
had much the same meaning as vtjnma, something like ‘ <ons( ioukiioss 
“awareno&s” This funition under the name (otana oi iu\tan\fa was 
subsequently attiibuted to the soul, and the signihcance of huddhi was 
watered down to the colourless vyavasaya Nevertheless the ’s account 
of yoga only becomes mtelligible when thor original sense of fncddhi is read 
into the term, reluctant as the commentators are to admit the possibility 
Classical Samkhya retained otherwise no trace of the old use 

Arbman, in the work cited at the beginning of this section, tiics to 
prov§ that am stands for the psyche in the Rigveda His arguments fail 
to convince mo , for a criticism of them, see Ncisscr, Zam W drterbxich den 
Sigveda, Heft 2, s am 
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siipcrv tit <1 1*\ ' t ln‘ ( onsoionMiosM Bui noitlier of these 

were f<‘lt ttt if.jt U iht* (‘or** of tlio , for the individual 

could si ill ''.I ^ 1 .nn linMihing,” “ I am conscious,” 

lieni!t‘11it‘it‘\\a>''(»mi‘oilu‘i beyond tliem Thopnnciple 
rc(iuii(*d ullnn.dt'ly Ibuiul in the nfnian, a suitably vague 
term m'i t onnm iotl w li h any npec lal function of the individual 
Thai ilie tVnitm is pittptily the aniinatuig principle is made 
dm In’ tlif tlfiimtiun at ChU , m, 14, 2-IJ, Manomayak 
pmaMohtt tthfiHliHih ,sn()jaMiMlalpn akainhm sarvakarmd 
mnnkaimih 'yttmuiamlhah muruasah mivam %dam abJiydtto 
’tall/, (umhutih, /-s/c ttni dtmdtifm hukiye, anlydn vriher 
mnifui ptho ijilft , untl tlu‘ same ITpanisad enforces the point 
by Its list* of ft) a dhiKni at m, 3, 2, and 11, 1 The doctrine 
^assumes callous fiums smdi as the jnuyiiUnxin oi the Kanntaki 
Up , anti il is e\t<‘tide<l b(*vi>n<l the individual into the cosmos 
to lie idenliind ccith hxihman, the aiumntmg principle of the 
iinneiM* So j.ii us eoneerns the individual, the dtman is an 
imintiifai spiiitual entity, into which the miinortal functions 
ol lilt' heing, \oiee, niin<l#eic , are ab.soibcd at death to be 
emittt'il ajt.un at itdiidh Yet it ( an hardly be called the soul , 
{(>1 it IS not the sole spiritual entity noi does it properly 
.speukinji I e]iit‘sent. the mdiviHual personality, but only certain 
fun( tains 'FIk* texts recognize throughout that in the back- 
ground thme still remains the real individual, the purusa 
or psyi he. which inhabits the living body or leaves it at death 
or m sleep, s\ «i inlei ing about as it would Half-hearted attempts 
are nia*le to identify it with the atman in one or two places, 
awl very oceasioiially there is a suggestion of its accepting 
W‘\\ at tubules in expressions like the wjudnatnaya and 
nmmmya purusa But the duality of conception persists, 
and it WMs lelt. to later schools to abolish one of the two and 
to elevate the other to life position of a sole spiritual entity, 
corresponding to what we mean by soul Samkhya and Yoga 
sdicted the puiusa, and the other Hindu philosophies* the 
dhnwt, as also did the Jams with their fiva 
The eailiest of those Upanisads, whose theories about soul 
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are connected in a greater or less degree witli Samkiiya 
thought, present a mpre archaic picture than the later parts 
of the BAU and the CJiU , in that they ignore the more 
far-reaching sp^ulations of the two latter about the atmciYi 
The ultimate element in the mdividual is the pwru^a , and 
subordinate to it, and in the case of the Katha Up separated 
from it by the avyakta, is the animating prmciple, called the 
mahdn dtma or the jwa dtman^ m that text The fullest 
description of the difference between the two is given in the 
MundcJca Up , though with a picturesqueness of language 
that tends to ved the basic thought from us , the animating 
prmciple here is the atman, which, though cinu, is hrha^t, recalling 
the epithet mdkat of the Katha Up Clearly at thia peiiod 
there was a chance that the Samkhya scheme would include « 
permanently an animatmg prmciple among its twenty-five 
constituents But events took a different course In the 
Bvet Up the Tnahdn atma, is no longer reckoned to be a tattva, 
its place havmg been taken by the ahamhdra It is now known 
as the jwot, a name which survives throughout the whole 
range of early Samkhya literature, and the passage marks a 
tummg point in more than one respect Firstly the exclusion 
of the ;)wa from the prmciples 'subordinate to the avyaha, 
and the attributes given to it, made it possible, or, bettor 
perhaps, natural, for it to develop into a proper soul m certain 
later non-Samkhya schools, and secondly for Samkhya it is 
the first step m the break up of the idea of an animating 
principle which could be a rival to pwtma, its functions being 
divided up under other heads 

The jTw, as here conceived, is the ammating prmciple and 
IS, therefore, called pvwnSAhupa , this function is occasionally 
recogmzed m the MBh and by the time of the Maitn Up 
the jwa 18 considered to be merely S form of pram The last 
vestige of this aspect of it m classical Samkhya is to be'found 


0 Sc^er, Introduction to tU Paftcevrafra, pp 72 ff, equates the 
the prana, which is right in principle, but does Lt go far 
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body, which contained no components except those mcluded 
in the tattias and wljich adhered to the soul till the latter 
was released 

The jlia is tlfus the historical forerunner of two elements 
in classical Samkhya, the role allotted to the pranas and the 
theory of the subtle body , besides these pomts it contributed 
to the content of the two prmciples of bvddh% and dkamkdra 
To the former it surrendered its name of the mahdn dtmd, 
and perhaps it also accounts for the behef, expressed m the 
Yoga school by the use of the term sattva, that the buddki 
represents the essence of physical bemg For ahamkdm the 
case IS more difficult, because the real significance of that 
prmeiple, m early Samkhya as m the classical system, is so 
hard to determme The name indicates that it is the ego- 
prmeiple, that which makes the corporeal individual believe 
himself to be I ” and which causes his activity , and its 
connection with the self is shown by its bemg substituted m 
the scheme for the mahdn dtmd, by the name asmitd given 
to it m the YS , and by its association with the bhutdtman 
But so httle defimte is said about it that any attempt to 
delmeate its characteristics m early Samkhya could be based 
only on conjecture, not on solid evidence 

Turmng back from this pomt to the soul theory of the 

c/ Z p , we find substantial differences m termmology and 
ideas from the Katha Up Putusa as the psyche, the highest 
individual prmeiple, has practically disappeared, and the word 
IS used m a cosmic sense for the deity, conceived pantheisitically, 
a practice followed m the earlier cantos of the Bha^avadgltd 
On the other hand the ammatmg prmeiple is considered not 
only as such under the denomination of fiva, but also as m 
effect the mdividual soul under the names of dtman, hamsa, 
dehin, h’tctrajfia In this aspect ils special function is as 
bholt,, the “ enjoyer” of the physical world The i^ea is 

certainly as old as Katha Up , m, 4, the received text of which 
runs' — 

AtmendnyamanoyuUam hhoktety dhur man%s%nah \ 
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at SK., 29, whicli teaches that prana has the function of 
animating the organs, which latter m^y be understood as 
either the three that form the antahkarana with Vacaspati 
Misra or as these three together with th^ ten senses, as 
explained by Gau<Japada and the Matharavrtti, Secondly it 
is that portion of the individual which transmigrates, carrying 
with it the balance of good and evil deeds in the individual’s 
moral account, and accompanied by those principles of the 
being which are not subject to death, here apparently said 
to be manas, ahamkdra, and bvMhi. This idea goes back a 
long way to the period when the five immortal parts of the 
body were held to pass into the praim at death. It is only 
the immaterial faculties that are thought to transmigrate at 
-♦this epoch, the material parts of the body returning to the 
great elements from which they were derived. The attribution 
of t.bis activity to the ^va did not remain undisputed, the 
Maitrl Up. and certain passages of the epic stating that it is 
the bhutatman which transmigrates. The latter is held to 
be an entity of a spiritual type in the epic, but in the Maitrl 
Up, it seems for the first time to take some subtle portion 
of the elements with it in transmigration.^ The line of 
partition between the jlva and the bhutdiman, even as late as 
this Upanisad, is thin, and the original idea may have been 
that the bJiutatman consisted of the j%va with those con- 
stituents of the individual which it carried with it along the 
cycle of transmigration. The conception of something 
transmigrating, which was not included in the twenty-four 
physical tattvas and which yet was accompanied by some of 
the tattms, fitted uneasily into the Saihkhya scheme, and the 
relation between this something and the soul was never, so 
far as our sources go, clearly worked out. By the tune of the 
Maitrl Up. the theory vAs becoming threadbare, and it was 
simple' for classical Samkhya to reject altogether the idea 
of a jlm or bhutdtman and to postulate in its place a subtle 

1 I express this hesitatingly, because it is possible that tanmatra in the 
passage in question is a later gloss. 
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As it stands, tins can only be construed, it would seem, 
“ That which is conjoined with the aifnaKt, Tmnfl and the senses 
IS called the enjoyer by the wise,” and the purusa would be 
indicated , but such a meaning is directly Contradictory to 
the Katlia Up ’s conception of the purusa and to the teaching 
of the Svet Up It seems necessary, therefore, to understand, 
as IS done by Hume, and as is reqmred by the epithet madhvad 
of the jwa atman at iv, 5, “ The atman, when conjomed with 
mind and the senses, is called the enjoyer by the wise ” , 
that IS, either atman is neuter, for which there is no shred of 
authority elsewhere, or the tezt must undergo the tr ifling 
alteration to °yuhto'‘- “Enjoyment” remams the constant 
attribute of the individual soul m Samkhya, though its 
•connotation is whittled down in the classical school 

In the next stage of thought the logical consequence of 
excluding the jwa dLnban fiom the physical prmciples is 
realized, and its two aspects are separated for good and all 
into twm different entities, the pva, the physical pnnciple of 
life, a glorified prana, and^the soul, atman or ksetroQua The 
last is the soul regarded from the individual standpoint and 
18 subsumed by the atman m a manner that is never clearly 
explained, while the atman, developmg in accordance with the 
speculations of the older XJpamsa^, is conceived cosmically 
and in theistic schools often becomes identical with the 
supreme deity This theory was probably found by experience 
weak m two respects Firstly it was difficult to account 
satisfactorily for the dual aspect of the soul, especially in 
schools that did not take a theistic view Secondly there 
always remained a suggestion about the word atman that it was 
somehow or other connected with the physical self, whereas 
Samkhya from the start tended to draw a sharp distinction 
between the soul and th^ physical self It is not surprising 
then that Sfimkhya teachmg m the later part of the epic 

1 Deussen translates, “ that which is put together (das Gefugte^ out 
of the atman etc ” , but this rendermg of yulta is hardly possible, and 
the sense conflicts with iv, 6, quoted above 
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reverts to the term pmusa, wtucli from the nature of its origm 
was felt to be the real f)sychical representative of the mdividual 
at the same time that it was entirely dissociated from his 
emotional, meiftal, and physiological sides This solution 
was found to meet the case , though the hsetrajna idea was 
not dropped at once and is still to be found m a modified 
form m the Maitri Up , the conception of purusa as an 
individual soul, capable of contact with the physical elements 
as well as of separate existence m the state of salvation, 
gradually won its way to bemg the sole orthodox theory and 
thus provided Samkhya with a smgle spiritual entity which 
could mcontestably be called a soul, as we usually understand 
the term The attention of thinkers could then be concentrated 
on the exploration of what exactly was to be understood by the^ 
soul’s capacity for knqwledge and enjoyment, matters which 
are more important for the comprehension of classical Samkhya 
and Yoga than for that of the earher schools 
Throughout this discussion no use could be made of parallels 
with other schools of thought, but i® is worth mquirmg whether 
the history of soul theories in early Samkhya can be of any 
assistance m lUuminatmg the growth of Buddhist doctrine 
By the time that that rehgion had reached the dogmatic 
stage, orthodox thought refused to admit the existence of 
anything possessmg the nature of a soul in the individual, 
and the question has been much debated whether such a 
position was taken up by the Buddha from the first or not 
The controversy would perhaps have been more •frmtful 
of result, if the prehmmary measure had been undertaken 
of deter mining the nature of soul theories m contemporary 
Brahmanism Evidently if by soul is meant a soul m the 
modern sense, the question does not arise , for, as has been 
argued above, in no school of thought whose date on the 
most optimistic view could be put back to the Buddha’s day 
was the theory held of a smgle psychical entity as the sub- 
stratum of the mdividual, and the Buddha could have neither 
believed nor disbeheved m the existence of such an entity 
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As has been seen, Indian thought till long after the Buddha’s 
time divided up the psychical function* under two separate 
heads, pu 7 u^a, the psyche, and tlie animating principle, the 
ainiaii or pva It is a curious fact that the former does not 
appear to be mentioned in any of the older Buddhist texts 
at all , the cMstence of the psyche is as much a popular belief 
as a pliilosophic doctrine, and tlie possibility that the early 
Buddhists did not know of it must, it seems, be defimtely 
excluded as a solution Ptwia facie no paiticular reason is 
obvious why they should or should not have accepted it , 
they may fox instance have looked on it as an admissible 
popular belief without beaxing on the question of salvation 
01 on the practice of the path thereto, or they may have 
deemed tlie philosophic theory too tenuous to need refutation 
It no positive statement can be made on this point, the case 
stands on a diffeient footing with the attnan conceived, not 
as a soul, but as the peimaiient animating principle, the focal 
point of the individuars mental and physical life, both in this 
existence and in past and future existences The canon in its 
teaching on this subject declares that there is no dtman m the 
five ^kaiidhah, t<ikcn cither singly or jointly, to put it in 
terms of Samkhya, the dlimn is neither a tattva, nor mcluded 
m any lattva, noi a combination of several tativas, whence it 
follows that it IS not a reality The target of these arguments 
IS not the piirusa, to which they would bo inapplicable, nor 
equally the dfmati conceived as the world soul for the same 
reason, but i.he ahnan as the ammating principle of the earlier 
Upanisads, ox the jlia, to use the later term It is within 
the limits of possibility, within the limits even of probabihty, 
that this theory of the attnan had already been promulgated 
in the Buddha’s day, and the canonical statements are so 
definite, so strongly worded, that the rejection of the dtmem 
in this sense must have been the orthodox position in Buddhism 
, at an early date For all Indian phdosophico-rehgious systems 
proceed on the principle that no change should be introduced 
into the system, which cannot be shown, ostensibly at least. 
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to be consistent with, or an unavoidable development from, 
its mam tenets as omgmally laid down If the Buddha Bad 
taught the existence of anythmg m the nature of an dtman 
m this sense, his followers m later ages could not by the 
exercise of even the most mgemous dialectics have reconciled 
such a thoroughgomg refutation of the dtman with orthodoxy 
But this conclusion does not of itself settle the controversy, 
or even reach the heart of it, the pomt bemg whether the 
Buddha beheved m the existence of a “ person ”, or whether 
the “ person ” was for him merely an empirical aggregate 
In later times imdoubtedly the second was the only orthodox 
doctrme, but the evidence suggests that at an earlier stage 
the matter was uncertam Mrs Rhys Davids has repeatedly 
drawn attention to passages m the canon, which look as i^ 
their authors had beheved m the existence of a “person ”, 
though the form which that behef might have taken cannot 
be inferred m detail from the texts , and it is reasonable to 
hold that, if those passages had been written m later times, 
they would have been worded differently so as not to suggest 
any conflict with the doctrme of nairdtmya Behef m the 
existence of a ‘ person ” did m fact prevail in one school of 
thought known as the Pudgalavadms, generally described 
as Vatsiputrlyas and said to be a section of the Sammitiyas 
According to them there was a “ person ”, the pudgala, who 
was neither the same as the flve slandkas nor different from 
them , our knowledge of the theory is scanty and only derived 
from polemics against it, but enough is known to show that 
it differed matenally from the diynan theory of the early 
Upamsads The school must have been of some antiquity, 
smce the arguments directed against it m the Kaihd/oattJm 
and m the correspondmg Sarvastivadm Vtpbdnakdya are so 
similar as evidently to go back td a common origmal, older 
than either ^ , and the refutations of it in more modern 
works such as Abhtdharniakoia, ch ix, and Tattvasamgraha,^ 
w 336-349, do not contain any allusions to later treatises 
1 See AK , VI, xxxiu ff ( = Notes houddhiques, ii) 
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defending the theory So far as the evidence goes, it was an 
ancient heresy, that had a short hfe and that was not for- 
gotten only because it provided a good furvapaksa for 
discussions on the nature of the shandhas If the* matter is 
looked at from the Buddhist point of view, the obvious 
conclusion would be that, while the Buddha may have known 
and, if so, did reject the theory of the dtman as a permanent 
ammating prmciple, the question of the existence of a “ person ’ ’ 
had never occurred to him as one requiring solution, that it 
was only at a later age when certam difihculties made them- 
selves apparent that the necessity arose for a decision, and 
that then a defimte meamng had to be read mto the vague 
expressions used by the Buddha, the limits of mterpretation 
Ijeing determined by the teaching about the non-existence 
of an dtman The Samkhya evidence suggests equally that 
these aspects of soul theory received little attention in the 
eaily stages of philosophical speculation It is immaterial 
to the practice of the path to salvation to know whether 
there is a loal “ person ” or ijyot, and it only becomes important 
when a theory of transmigration has to be worked out m 
detail The fact of transmigration was accepted at an early 
age, but the texts reviewed ‘in this section show that the 
question of what was the entity that transmigrated was not 
seriously debated till the time of the Svet Up , and that a 
coherent answer was not discovered till much later , nor, 
if the question had frequently come up in early polemics, is it 
probable, that our texts would have failed to deal with the 
subject at length and furnish it with a comprehensible solution 
free from ambiguity, in place of the casual references whose 
correct valuation can only be arrived at with much difficulty 

§5 Some Th|oeetical Principles 

So far the discussion has related to the Samkhya categories, 
the taftvai, and the most important differences m this respect 
between the early and the classical schools have been put»on 
recoid, so far as the sources admit of certam or reasonably 
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probable results I now turn to a consideration of some of 
tbe theories which explain the action of these principles, 
namely those concerning the action of prahh m its older 
sense and the 'causes for the implication of the soul m tlie 
cycle of transmigration 

In dealmg with the various accounts which describe tlie 
division of the twenty-four physical prmciples mto two 
groups of prahrU and mJedra, it was suggested that tlie 
origmal use of prahrti was m the singular to denominate the 
first group as a whole, so that beneath the apparent plurabsm 
of the octet we may discern the existence of an underlying 
umty Prahrti denotes the primitive or fundamental form 
of a thing, and so its essential or real form, its nature ; tlie 
mtroduction of the term, therefore, seems to imply soroA 
degree of preoccupation with the problem of the nature of 
reahty Primitive thought m India did not consciously grasp 
the existence of the problem, and it was probably first brought 
mto the foreground of philosophical speculation by Nagarjuna ; 
but such radical views as his do not appear suddenly but 
demand a long period of mcubation In Brahmanical thought 
the first steps on the road can be seen in the development 
of the prahrti theory The school of Varsaganya, in which 
apparently this doctrine was first evolved, is shown to have 
devoted some thought fb the question of ultimate reality 
by Vasubandhu’s quotation of its principle, AK , iv, 64 , 
“ That which is, is, and that which is not, is not , that which 
IS not does not come mto existence, and that winch is is 
not destroyed ” , much the same idea is attributed to the 
taitmdarkns (le the Samkhya theonsts) at Bhagavadt/ifa, 
u, 16 — 

Ndsato mdyate bJidvo nabhdvo vidyate satah [ 

The prmciple so enunciated, which need not go back to 
Varsaganya hunseh accordmg to the actual wording of 
Vasubandhu’s statement, is not, it should be noted, eqtuvalent 
to the satkdryavada of ISvarakrsna, a doctrme which was 
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still unknown to Nagarjuna,^ and which cannot, therefore, 
be held to have arisen before the third (jentury a n , I would 
regard the Varsaganya axiom as a half-way house to the later 
theory To ascertam what is mdicated m iSns (irection by 
the use oifrahti in the singular, m the absence of philosophical 
statements on the point, is only possible by considermg the 
terms applied to it, and the first word I propose to take is 
svabhava, which is synonymous with j>ralcTt% in the sense of 
“ nature ”, which occurs frequently m Samkhya texts, and 
which IS much employed in Buddhist philosophical treatises 
to express the idea of ultimate reality 

In the fust place we must distingmsh the use of svahhdva 
by the school of materialists, the bhutaointalcas of MBh , 
>xii, 8529, but better known as Svabhavavadins Their 
views, which are mentioned at Bvet Up , i, 2, and rejected 
at MBh , XU, 8690 ff , are described by Aiivaghosa at B , 
i\, 59-62, and seem to have been that the ultimates of 
existence are the four elements only (excludmg space from 
the logular group of five), and that though, when taken 
singl}-, they are in mutual opposition to each other, yet they 
coalesce to lorm all cieated thmgs under the impulse of 
ivahham, which is not a ebsime pnnciple but merely their 
own inherent nature, just as heat is not a separate entity 
but meiely the inseparable nature of fire This theory, which 
IS undoubtedly of considerable antiquity but which apparently 
had ceased to bo current at a relatively early date, may 
have o«erted some influence on the form taken by the classical 
Samkhya theory of the gums, which equally are dissimilar, 
even hostile, by nal.uie, but which combine m all manifestations 
of physical hfe by virtue of their svabhava as pointed out 
below That this is not as impossible as might be supposed 
on the face of it apperiScs from the fact that Pafica^ikha’s 
system in the MBh teaches a very similar principle to account- 

^ See W Licbcnthfil, Satlarya %n der Darstellung seiner buddhiafischen 
Oeg'Ber^ Stuttgart, 1034 His proof on this point seems to me conclusive, 
whatever rcseivca may be felt about his other views 
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for the action of the great elements m combining to create 
physical bodies and in separatmg at the dissolution of the 
bodies, sn, 7937, te (sc panca dhatavaJi) svahlidvena UstkanU 
tiyujijante svahTW/vatah 

Moreover the action of svabkdva is recognized by the 
classical systems to a modified extent Gaudapada on SK , 27, 
inquires whether, m view of the fact that the pradhdna, 
buddhi, and ahamkdra are unconscious {acetana) and that the 
pnrusa is mactive, the sense faculties, bemg separate in 
function and separate m object, are created by a creator 
(J&vaia) or by svabhdva , to this he rephes that on this point 
(iha) the SamMiyas postulate a certam cause called svcdfJidva 
He then goes on to state that m this text {atra, that is, m 
contradistmction to the previously mentioned SamMiya- 
view) the difterence of the senses and of external objects 
arises from gunapaundmaviiesa The manner of expression 
IS odd and might imply that Gaudapada did not share the 
Samkhva view, but it seems to me a better explanation to 
understand him to mean that th« earher Samkhya schools 
beheved in the creative power of a prmciple called svabhdva, 
but that Isvarakrsna did not How the correspondmg passage 
was worded m the commentary translated by Paramartha 
requires elucidation, because m the Chmese translations 
ptahti and svabhdva are rendered by the same characters , 
as translated by Takakusu, BEFEO , 1904, p 1014, it runs 
“ Neither the soul nor I^vara is the cause of them The 
true cause is Nature Nature produces the three gunas and 
the Sentiment of the ego, etc ” Here m view of Gaudapada’ s 
commentary Nature must stand for an origmal svabhdva, 
not prahti, all the more so as prahrU m the classical sense 
does not produce the three gunas but is made up of them 
The Mdthaiavitti diverges from th^ commentary translated 
by Paramartha on this pomt, but is m substantial agreement 
with the statements of Gaudapada as construed above , on 
kdrikd 27 it lays down that neither usa, IMvara, nor svabhdva 

IS the cause m this matter according to the Samkhya view. 
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and that the separate disposition (mJcsepa) of the senses is 
effected by the three gunas when worfang in the ahamkaia 
On 61 again it denies the existence of svabhdva as a reality 
(paddrtJia) or as a cause ^ The inference froai these passages 
IS that previous to the SK a principle called svabMva was 
known to the Samkhyas as exercising a certain creative power 
and as having some special connection with the gunas 
Ibvarakrsna rejected this view, substituting gunaparmdma 
theory, which he may have borrowed from the Yoga form of 
Samkhya The YS do not accept any svabkava theory, and 
this in view of their belief, however attenuated, in an lhara 
IS natural ® , but the view that the gunas act by virtue of 
thou inherent nature {svabhdva) is a Yoga tenet, as appears 
^from the bJidsija on iii, 13, gunasvabhdvyam tu pravrttilcdranam 
ultam gundndm Tlie latei part of the Bhagavadgltd, xvu, 2, 
and xvm, 41, goes farthci in deseribmg the gunas as produced 
by svabhdva, the view already noted as that of the commentary 
translated by Paramartha For completeness’ sake it may be 
obscived that the Oaudapidaldnlds associate the Samkhyan 
pmltth with svabhdva m the delinition at iv, 9 — 

Bralitih svh vijneyd svabhdvam najahdti yd | 

But srabhdva here is not a separate force or cause 

If the classical texts suggest the existence of some connection 
of svabhdva with Samkhya theory, they leave the exact 
position uncertain The epic also makes some use of the 
teim, unfoituiiately m a manner that is only too often 
ambiguous At three veiy similar passages, xu, 7939, 8746, 
and 11 121, svabhdva is one of the elements of the individual 
complex and may possibly stand for the eightfold prahrU, 
none of whose constituents are named in these hsts , some- 
what similarly at Bhagavadgitd, v, 14, and vui, 3, svabhdva 

^ This statement o< c urs again on lutika 31, where the negative is omitted 
by the , but rightly supplied by the editor 
® The comnicntaiicB aie quite cUar on this point Vacaspati MiSta on 
YS , 11 , 17, refutes tiro view that the connection between the purusa and 
pradhuna is due to soabhuva and holds it to bo naimithka , and the bhSsya 
takoK the same line on iv, 10 
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IS easiest understood as the apard prakrt% of vu, 4, consisting 
of buddh, ahanildra,^ the five elements and mams | Again 
at MEh , XU, 8035-8055, Prahxada, in a dialogue with 
^akra, attributes everythmg to svabhJdva , but m spite of the 
use of many Samkhya terms the relationship of this passage 
to that system is not clear Further m a few places causal 
efficiency is predicated of svabhdva Thus at xu, 7114, it is 
said of the human bemg, hvahhdvayuHyd yuJctas tu sa 
mtyam srjate gumn, where gum means the mkdras {bhuta- 
bJiauHla accordmg to the commentary), and similar hues are 
to be foimd at 9025 and 10524 Agam at xu, 7692, m 
descnbmg the evolution of the vyaMa from the avydkta it is 
said, svabhdvdhetujd bhdvak, where the commentary glosses 
svabhdva with puriasamskdra , but m view of the mention* 
of the idjasa and tdniasa bhdvas at verse 7701 below, bhdvdh 
here may mean the gunas, which would make the teachmg 
of the passage eqmvalent to that quoted above firom the Gitd 
The association of siabhdva and heiu recurs also at xu, 7971 
But if the epic speaks with unc^am voice on this matter, 
the sources mclude one author who was a keen controversiahst 
and master of all the philosophies of his day A^vaghosa in 
canto xvm of the Buddkacaiita; devotes a long passage to 
the refutation of the various theories then held regardmg the 
creation of the muverse After disposmg of the arguments in 
favour of an tsiara, he goes on to consider m verses 29-41 
the case for Nature The expressions used by the Tibetan 
and Chmese translations alike indicate mdifferently; either 
prahti or svabhdva If the origmal Sanskrit had prakrti, 
it would stand for the eightfold prahrti of canto xu, not for 
the avyakia, but, though occasional passages speak of prakrtz 
as creatmg the world (e g MBh , xu, 7666-7), the stock 
prmciple m contrast to ikvara, asris shown by Gaudapada 
and the Mdtlvaravrttt on SK , 27, is svabhdva, and I do not 
think there can be any doubt that the poet used this term 
here understandmg by it the power which sets the eightfold 
prakrti m motion , in the terms of Bhagavadgitd, v, 14, 
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svabMms tu pravartate The refutation takes the form of 
considering in turn each quality of the svabhdva postulated 
as the cause of creation and showing it to be inconsistent 
with the function of creation Nature is descmbed^s a single 
principle, all-pervading, having the quahty of producing 
things (cf pia'^avadTiarmin, SK , 11), without attribute or 
characteristic, eternal, unmanifested (avyaMa), and uncon- 
scious (seim-nied, probably eqiuvalent to acetana here) The 
only argument that need be noticed is that to the effect that, 
since Nature has neither attnbute (guna) nor characteristic 
(vise^a), therefore its products equally should have neither, 
and since the evolutes show the presence of both, they cannot 
have been produced by Nature ^ This definition of svabhdva 
,{!Oincides exactly with Isvarakrsna’s account of the avydkta 
as ptahii, but with the all-important difference that the 
SK can meet the argument propounded by Asvaghosa about 
Nature’s lack of attribute oi characteristic by pointing to 
the action of the gana'i under the prmciple of guna/pan'mma ^ 
But in Asvaghosa’s time tli 4 ? qmas, as pointed out in section 3 
above, were conceived only from the moral aspect of the law 
of larmati and were not concerned in any way with the 
attributes of the evolutes The course of development, though 
not the stejis by which it was brought about, now becomes 
plain , the functions and qualities of svabhdva as the motive 
force of the eightfold qnahti are transferred to the avydkta, 
wliieh ceas(‘s to be the unseen force embodying the moral 
law in prdcr to become the cosmic principle that effects the 
Cl cation of th(‘ world, and at the same time the three gv/nas 

^ 'I’ho aigument all thiough is feased on the rulo that the attnbutes of 
an ( ll( < t must also be attributes of tho cause This is not used elsewhere 
in Asv<>,ghoHa and m view of tho rules of Indian polemics we must infer 
th.it it was a rc(ogm/e(l princi|i]o of Hamkliya philosophy, another step m 
till dcvelopiuint of Vaisaganya’s maxim, quoted above towards the sat 
kai >/(ti (ida 

^ Another difliienco is implied by B , xxvi, 12, where it is said thsit in 
the Hanikhya lujas and tamos are attributed to Nature, apparently the 
<lo< trine uderred to above in Paramartha’s comincntary%,nd tho Gltdi that 
Aiafjhrtm pioiluits the t/unas 
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of necessity axe no longer limited to determining rebirth and, 
as mutually mterdegendent forces entermg into everything, 
cause by their 'pariYiMtm the multifanousness of all phenomena, 
while theif original duties are taken over by a new group, the 
eightfold buddhi It may be assumed that this theory of 
svabhdva was only gradually worked out and that the account 
of it m the Buddhacanta presents it to us in its final stage of 
development shortly before the decisive step was taken of 
identifying the avyaTda alone with pi ahrti Further the theory 
of svcMiava can only have been current m the amhiara schools , 
m those systems, which accepted an Uvara on the lines 
described m the Up , the Ikmra himself has the function 
of creation and the necessity for a prmciple of mibhava, 
separate from prahti and settmg it m motion does not arise- 
and accordmgly the use of the term m such systems is not 
frequent With the elaboration of this prmciple early Saxokhya 
of the atheistic type arrived at the fundamentally dual view of 
the umverse, which was to constitute its leadmg characteristic 
ever afterwards, though it may*, remain doubtful to what 
esdent the history of the development was affected by the 
desire to discover the nature of absolute reahty, as distinct 
from the urge, ever present m' India, to achieve a umtary 
framework 

Next I would deal with a pair of terms, which exercised 
some influence on the Samkhya conception of reality, dksara ^ 
and its opposite Xsara The latter is a later mtroduction, but 
the former, which is mentioned as one of the topics of the 
Sastiitantra m Ahirhvdhnyasamkitd, xu, 21, has a long history, 
begmmng with BAU , ni, 8, 7-11 Yajnavalkya there uses 
the term to designate the ultimate essence of the umverse 
on the one side and of the mdividual person on the other 
side (cf ibid , m, 7, 23, which uses the same terms of the 

1 Tor this word, see P M Modi, Alsara, a Forgotten Chapter m the 
History of Indian Philosophy Though, as will appear from the following, 
1 cannot accept his conclusions, his discussion of the word is ongmal and 
stimulating I omit all the passages dealing with dksara as a ohaiacter 
of the alp^bet, most of which xdate to speculation about the word om 
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antmyamin atman as iii, 8, 11, does of aksma) , it represents 
accordingly tlie identification, or at least the fundamental 
similarity of brahman and atman This passage was taken up 
by the Mundaka Up , whose expression at n, 2, *5, yasm%n 
dydvd prthim cdnta/rilcsam otam, recalls the phraseology of 
the older Upamsad This text does not maintam the identifica- 
tion of btahman and atman, but teaches the existence of three 
ultimates, purusa, conceived cosmically,^ the ahaia brahman, 
also called ahsara alone, from which everything is produced, 
and the atman as the ammatmg principle of the body The 
relations between these three are not clearly defined and the 
language is often involved ^ Similarly at Katha Up , lu, 2, 
the bt ahman is called ak ^ara The term occurs also in a different 
j;ise at Predna Up , iv, 9-11, which teaches that the corpoteal 
being {purma, the sat purusa of Mundaka Up , i, 1, 7), wlio 
IS the seer, the hearer, etc , and is of the nature of consciousness, 
is based on the supreme ahsara atman , this alman is lowci 
than the pata pwnsa and is therefore the animating pimciple 
more or less elevated into the position of the individual soul 
In all these passages the word has to be understood as “ that 
which docs not pass away ”, “ permanent ” , but later 
thought seems to understand it by a shift of the emphasis 
as “ unchanging ”, “ immutable ”, on the ground that that 
alone is real which is not subject to change, and this develop- 
ment begins with the Svet Up , which is the first te\t. to 
oppose hsara to aksata As bt ahman is held to he a synonym 
of the avyalta, one might have expected that al.sara would 
have been applied to the latter, not ksam, in tins Upamsad , 
but this is not the case It accepts and transforms the tiiad 

^ Cf Hcitel, Mundaka i^pani^ad^ pp 47-8, pointing out the relation 
to tho skambJia hymns, Athanavedaj 7 and 8 It is concaved < osinica-lly 
despite tho fact pointod out m previous section that in one \cist it lias 
the characteristics of the individual psycho also 

2 Thus, at 1 , 2, r}, ycnaksaiani pnrusam veda satymn, the thicc woids, 
almra, and w/ya have to be understood as signifying the iluce 

^ principles, not as puium qualified by two epithets, unless the vcis(^ is 
treated as an interpolation referring to the same aksam purusa as in the 
Bhagavadgltd passages dealt with below 
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of the Mundala JTp The cosmic jmrusa becomes a personal 
but pantheistic deity, the independent impersonal btahman ^ 
has given way to the avyalta of the SamMiyas, here called 
and •conceived, not as a separate entity, but as 
the mdyd of the deity, and the aiman, also called jlva, Jiatnsa, 
and dehin, has much the same position as m the Praina Up , 
and, as m that text, is described as alsaia at i, 8, and i, 10 ^ 
The verse, v, 1, runs — 

Dve aksate hahyyiapure (or °pare) tv awmte 
vidyamdye mhite yatra gudhe | 

Ksatam tv avtdyd hy arm tarn tu vidyd 
vidydvtdye uate yas tu so ’nyah j] 

Here it is possible with the readmg brahrmpute to understand 
aksare as locative agreemg with it , but the solution t? 
improbable and without parallel, and I prefer to take it as 
a dual, meaning not the two aksaras but aksara and ksaia 
as a pair, as the context makes necessary Ksaya is used to 
describe the pradhdna at i, 10, and also m the above verse 
as eqmvalent to avidyd, the fundalnental cause of transmigra- 
tion, and the sense seems to be “ that which is ever flowmg ”, 
” mutable ”, as opposed to the aksara diynan which remams 
the same throughout the cycle of transmigration 

The usages in the Upamsads explam the occurrences in 
the BJiagaiadgitd, which are more easily dealt with by takmg 
the later passages first At xv, 16-18 three purusas are named, 
of which the highest is the ihara, the paramdtman, Krsna in 
fact as verse 18 shows The other two are the ksara and aksara 
purusas , the first, explamed as equivalent to “ aU beings ”, 
saridm bhutdm, derives from purusa m its ordmary sense of 

^ Except for passages wluch are deliberate reminiscences of older litera- 
ture, and do not therefore affect the doctrine of the Upanibad brahman in 
this text means the esoteric, highest refigious knowledge ** 

® In 1 , 7, the readmg enpratisthalsaram is very suspicious, and should 
probably be amended with Schrader, Behgionsgeschichtltches Lesebuch, 14* 
Der Htndmsmus, to supratistham hsaram ca, and m i, 10, I take harah as 
the xfeuter haraa^*hot the masculme synonym of Siva, also with Schrader, 
op cit , and understand it as signifymg the aiman 
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“ man ” and is tlie same as the purusa of Praina Up , iv, 9, 
and the sat pwiusa of Mundaka Up , i, 1, 7, the other is the 
hsata kutastha purusa^ that is the mdividiial soul, the 
successor of the aksara dtman of the Praswa^and ''^vet Up 
Going back to canto xn, we find Arjuna inquirmg m the 
first verse which is the best course, hhaTd% towards Krsna, 
or worship of the avyakta aksara , Krsna describes the latter 
in verse 3 among other epithets as hutastka and saivatraga 
The second of these has already been shown in the previous 
section to be a recognized attribute of the soul in early as 
well as classical Samkhya, and kutastha has to be understood 
as m XV, 16 , therefore the aksara here is the mdividual soul 
as conceived by the Samkhyas In the other passages the 
^me usage of aksara in the masculme occurs at vm, 21, and 
equally refers to pwrusa, which is found m the next verse , 
but that word here, as always m the* earlier parts of the 
Gita, IS used techmcally of the cosmic purusa, that is Krsna 
Probably the same sense is to be understood at in, 16, where 
karman rises from hahrmn^ and brahman from the aksara 
In the remaimng occurrences aksa/ra is used in the neutei 
as an epithet of hfahman, expressed or implied, and the last 
passage of interest m the present connection is the line, 
aksaram brahma paramam svabhdvo ’dhydtrmm ucyate \ 
at vm, 3, where, if the phraseology is transposed mto the 
terms of Samkhya current m this work, brahman is the paid 
prakrh, the avyakta, and stabhdva is the eightfold apard 
prakrti qf vii, 4-5 Ksara occurs only at this place, vm, 4, 
and at xv, 16 and 18, and refers to corporeal existence m the 
world of phenomena 

The facts of the epic are not too easy to classify , firstly 
there are cases of the application of aksara to brahman at 
XU, 7393-4, 7655, 8135, •vihich do not materially concern 
Samkhya doctrme, and at the last of these brahman is ksaia 
also, with reference to the phenomenal world At 8764*-7 
the dtman is described as twofold, ksara, the cojporeal being, 
and aksara, the soul , but in the following adhydya, which 
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expoimds a system of Yoga, the adept at 8789 is told that 
aswo Tn rahasy eLo gacched al^arasdmyatdm, which is then 
explamed as meamfig that he should stop the action of the 
sense faculties and the mind As the senses and the mind 
are suppressed by bemg merged m the btcddh, it would be 
natural to suppose that aksara here denotes the latter, and 
suppoit for this view is to be found in xu, 11232, where it is 
expressly stated to be a synonym of the huddhi This curious 
usage may be due to the importance of the huMhi m Yoga 
practice or to the influence of the name maJian dtma , in any 
case that ahsara has this sense is certified by the occurrence 
in Almhvdhnyasa't'nhita, xu, 21, where its place in the enumera- 
tion of the topics of the Sastitantra makes this the only possible 
meaning for it ^ Then agam we can trace the begmumg ef 
the classical doctrme that, when the subordinate principles 
merge into the ptahh, the latter comes to a state of rest with 
its three gunas in equihbrium {sdmya) at 11434, which reads — 

^ The account in this Pafioaratia work is distinctly late, and the system 
set out can be very little older than the As it does not appear to have 
been ciitically considered, it may be worth while retailing its contents 
with brief comments The Samkhya system is divided into two parts, the 
pyalrta mandala and the laihta Ttiandala^ of which the former covers the 
twenty five tattvas and contains thirty two iantras at. follows — (1) b'^ahman^ 
indicatmg either the system as a whole the sacred knowledge the 
brahmacaha of the Up ) or the cosmos, as mcludmg all the pufusas 
and the twenty-four physical tattvas, (2) pwusa, (3-5) kaUi, myati, and Lola, 
the three aspects of the avyakia, (6-8) the gunas, (9) alsaia, equated above 
to the buddki, (10) prana, as a v^tti of huddhi, (11) and (12) kartr and sami, 
the second of which is unmtelhgible, but which between them probably 
stand for the ahamlara and the bhutdtman, (13-17) jndna, the five organs 
of sense, (18-22) knyd, the five organs of action, (23-32) five matrds, and 
five bhuta9, either the objects of sense (cf the explanation of hhutamdtrd 
m Kausitaki Up , in, and mdtrdsparsa, BJiagavadgitd, ii, 14) and the great 
elements, or the tanmdtras and the gross elements The vaihta mandala 
deals with general subjects and consists of twenty-eight kdndas as follows — 
(33-7) kTty<i uncertain, perhaps the pancgc karmafmdnah of Taitvasamdsa, 
13, (38) bhoga, (39) vrtta, that is sila, (40-4) klesa, the fivefold avidyd, 
(45-7) pramdna, (48-51) khydU, dharma, vairdgya, and aisiarya, evidently 
the eightfold bttddhi, in its earhest form, (52) guTia, uncertain, (53) Unga,^ 
uncertam whether in the old or the later sense, (64) drsh, (65) dnusravika, 
presumably as m the SK , (56) duhkha, also as m the JSK , (57—9) aiddhi, 
kasdya, and aamaya, uncertam, (60) moksa 
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Tadd Tcsaratvam 'prahrttr gacchate gunasam^ritd | 
Nvrgunatvam ca Vaideha gunesv apyittmrtandt || 

This last quotation comes from a passage which deals at 
length with the question of oLsma and Lsata Accordmg to 
11364 aksa/ra is ehatva, and hsma is ndndtva, and this axiom 
IS developed at 11418-11465 m connection with vidijd, 
standmg for the soul, and avidyd, that is the amfoMa in a 
state of activity {liargapalayadharyyi/in) This chapter is 
expressed m a fashion which is both ambiguous and hard 
to follow, a defect due possibly to lack of a clear conception 
of the relation between the soul and the physical principles, 
but the author seems to take the line that Zsam lepiesents 
physical existence in its manifoldness and constant mutalnlity, 
the result of ignorance, and that aLsmaib unity, reality, true 
knowledge, unchangeableness This view is summed u}> at, 
XIV, 809, that al^ata and /.sam are the two aspects of the 
dtman, the former liomg its state of absolute reality {scudhhuia) 
and the latter its iihcnomcithl state in the world (svahJidi'a) 

It will be seen tlien that earliei thought knew no definite 
principle called aksma hut used it as an adjective, much m 
the fashion tliat tlie buddhists used the word nifija, I>nt that 
the Saxnkliya teachers, as they were gradually le.iehing out 
to the position of the classical school, developed an oppo.sit,ion 
between alsma and ksata to express the ditfeience h(‘t\v<‘(*n 
real and phenomenal existence , this teaching never att.iined 
a fundamental consistency, and theieforo, though it had 
some share in shajiing the tinal doctiine of pyalili, it faded 
to maintain its place m the completed seheme 

This discussion has touched incident <dly on the Mew taKiui 
in eaily Samkhya of the sanmtia, the e}(l<‘ of ti ansi mgrat ion, 
on which the sources hav? little to say, and that hftl<‘ in 
general terms There is nothing strange in this lack of in forina- 
jaon , a man in dangin of drowning wants to know how ho'is 
to be saved and is not interested m the nature fff tlie inishap 
by which he fell into the water, and it is only as th<‘ emphasis 
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who were the authorities for the various explanations The 
exception is the theory of the SK , that the pral,th comes 
into action to effect the purpose of the purma , if it is asked 
why it becomes active for this purpose, there ^eerns to be no 
answer except that it is the nature of prah t% so to do, in other 
words the motive force of prahrH, which is the cause of union 
and of the cycle of transmigration, is svahham, not as in the 
older schools a separate power, but simply its inherent 
nature 

The second question formulated m the precedmg paragraph 
really concerns the mechamcs of transmigration, and the 
normal reply for the Samkhya of every age would be that it 
IS human, understood in the primitive school as evil harman 
#nd m the later schools as harman of every description, 
whether good or bad, which keeps the individual ever movmg 
on the wheel of life The pomt is put ’clearly by Y8 , u, 12, 
which states that it is the harmmaya, the disposition created 
by the act, which is the cause of transmigration and which 
itself derives from the hhias^ SK , 40-43, does not accept this 
view, seemg the action of harman m the development of the 
eight states (Jjha/oa) of the buddhi, a category which is unknown 
to earher thought, even to* the Y8 At an earlier stage, 
however, a more complicated theory was held according to 
B , xu, 23-32, and Gar , p 330, f 19, and p 360, 1 12, to 
p 361, 1 5, under which the causes, which retam the corporeal 
being on the wheel of transmigration, are the act (harman), 
desne (itsnd according to A^vaghosa, icchd and dvei>a according 
to Car ), and lack of knowledge (ajMna m the BuMhacarrta, 
moha in Oar ), and they are effective by reason of eight faults, 
wrong belief (vvjfrraiyaya), etc ^ The group does not occur 
m this form in tho MBh , but a variant, substituting amdyd 
for ajndna (or moha), is •refuted in Panca^ikha’s system at 

xu, 7912, and is accepted at m, 117, and possibly its mfluence 

• 

^ That the doctrine of this sutra is archaic is shown by its acceptance 
of the view that only bad karman is operative for transmigration 

® For the details see notes on this passage m the translation of B 
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passes from religion to plnlosophy that the difficulties are 
faced Two ai^epts of the case present themselves for 
investigation , firstly, what is the cause of the union (samyoga) 
between the s&ul and the physical prmciples, and, secondly, 
why does the imion contmue to subsist ^ The first of these 
questions is comphcated by two considerations As appears 
from Car , p 333, U 4-5, which is m answer to the difficulties 
raised at p 327, 11 1-3, the bond between the soul 
dt’tnan) and the corporeal bemg (Isetra) is without beginning 
{anddt) and has, therefore, always been m existence, and 
Aivaghosa m his dialectics at B , xu, 78-9, urges that salvation 
is impossible under this view Further early Samldiya sees 
salvation m release feom rajas and tamos only, not fifom all 
three gunas , therefore, as sattva remains, the soul does net 
become free from all the twenty-four prmciples, and the umon 
that causes transmigration is umon with rajas and tamos 
alone {Cat , p 329, 11 8-9, and p, 332, 1 1) Subject to these 
points, an answer can be given m general terms, though it is 
impossible to state how the difficulties that are obviously 
inherent m it were met In theistic Samkhya the umon was 
merely part of the action of the deity isamyoganimittaketu, 
^tet U'p , V, 12), but m the 'atheistic schools the cause is 
amdyd, the fivefold ignorance of Varsaganya This idea m its 
first stage is to be found m ^vet Up , v, 1, and folly developed 
m B , xu, 33-36 , it is connected with the me of the term 
Isara as noted above, while the parallel with the position of 
avidyd m the cham of twelve causes as worked out by the 
Hinayana dogmatists is too obvious to need more than 
mention In the classical schools, the YogasHtras, which 
rejected m this as m other respects theories pecuhar to 
theistio Samkhya and fitted a no mina l theism to the tenets 
of the atheistic branch, are sufficiently archaic to accept 
this view, u, 23 and 24, to the embarrassment of the com- 
rdentators The hhdsya on u, 23 mentions seven other altemay 
tives, all of*Samkhya ongm accordmg to Vacaspati Mii^ra, 
but with one exception I have not found it possible to ascertam 
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IS to be detected m the statements of the hhasya to YS , 
u, 12 and 15, that the disposition created by the act {Imrm- 
iaya) proceeds from an eqmvalent group of four quahties, 
iMma (pT*rdga), lobJia, molia, and hrodha (or dvesa) The 
absence of other authority for this theory argues that it never 
secured wide prevalence, a neglect which it justly earned by 
its mcoherence, and we may close this section with the 
remark that the failure of our texts to explam the mechamcs 
of transmigration is a useful mdication of the attitude adopted 
by early Samkhya towards philosophic questions, which had 
no immediate religious relevance 

§ 6 Conclusions 

In the precedmg sections the evidence for the historical 
development of early Samkhya has been collected and, so 
far as possible, critically handled, and the way has thus been 
cleared for an attempt to depict m outhne the various stages 
through which the system passed by fittmg together the 
different pieces of the puzzle The origm lay, as has been 
seen, in the analysis of the mdmdual undertaken m the 
Brahmanas and earhest Upamsads, at first with a view to 
assurmg the efficacy of the sacrificial rites and later in order 
to discover the meanmg of salvation m the religious sense and 
the methods of attainmg it* The components of the individual 
are separated into two groups, one consistmg of his functions, 
both mental and physical, the other of the material parts of 
the body The latter represents the mortal side* of the 
individual, and its ingredients dissolve at death into the cosmic 
elements The former, on the other hand, contams those 
parts which may be looked on as havmg, as it were, an 
mdependent hfe of their own, expressible in such ideas as 
“ I see ”, “ I speak ”, “ I think ”,*and which are considered 
to survive the death of the body (e g KaiLslta}o% Ujp , u, 13) , 
this conception of functions not subject to death springs 
ultimately from the desire for a fuller hfe beyond the grave 
than that enjoyed by the psyche, and it exercised much 
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influence on tlie growtli into a religious dogma of tlie belief 
m transmigration, a point that need not be followed up here 
In this group search is directed towards findmg that one of 
them, which is the basis of the individual, aid the remaining 
members of the group are said to be absorbed into it when 
the mdividual dies or is asleep (e g Kausitaki Up , u, 13 
and 14, ChU , iv, 3, 3) Here m germ are to be found two 
of the mam ideas of classical Samkhya, the absorption of 
the inferior principles (tatlm) into the superior ones and then 
emanation from them, and the existence of a subtle body, 
consisting of the functions and potentialities of the individual, 
which accompames the soul so long as it revolves on the wheel 
of transmigration 

■ In the process of speculation this group was gradually 
enlarged, till the existence of all the Samkhya physical 
principles was recognized with the exception of avyaJcta and 
aliamJcdra In the final solution the ultimate physical reality 
of the individual was attributed to an animating power called 
the “self”, the atnmi Or occasionally jlva atrmn, which, 
though neither superseding nor incorporating the psyche, 
possessed most of the characteristics of a spul m the modem 
sense The stage was now s6t for the entry on the scene of the^ 
Samkhya system, which first appears in the Katha Up , 
but not in a complete form , for it mentions only twenty 
tattvas, omitting the great elements of the later texts ^ Here 
the essence of the person is said to lie m the purusa, the 
double or psyche, the “mannikin”, whose existence is 
sepaiated to such an extent from the corporeal bemg that it 
has no part to play in the smiile likening the latter to a chariot 
The am/alta similarly is looked on as above the corporeal 
individual, and possibly as outside it, since it also is not 
inciitioiied in the chaiiftt sinule , in accordance with what 
may bo learnt fiom later texts, this prmciple stands for the 
unseen force, the law of the act, which regulates the destmy 

I But thi bhuteUnr of iv, 7, could be understood as a reference to the 
tlcmoutH, 1 hough not bo taken by the \<i.iioug tianslators 
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of the individual, as he passes along the cycle of transmigration 
Whether the theory of the three gunas as the factors of the 
avyakta had yet been elaborated or not does not appear 
directly from thiS Upamsad , but it would not be unreasonable 
to infer from the status of the avyaMa m relation to the 
corporeal being that a negative answer should be given to 
the question The remaming principles diffei in several 
respects from classical Samkhya Nothing m the first place 
IS said about emanation or absorption, and the scale m which 
the different members are drawn up evidently has reference 
to the practice of yoga, the adept starting at the bottom and 
realizing each pnnciple m order, one by one or group by 
group Ahamko/ta is not yet recogmzed, and in its place 
there occuis the mdkm atma, the immortal soul-like animatmg' 
power, while the bxiddhi is treated as the vijndna, 
“ consciousness ” or “ awareness ” The omission of the great 
elements, the mahabhutas, and the inclusion of the ob 3 ect 8 
of sense are both due to the same cause, preoccupation 
with the techmque of yoga , for tlfe great elements are only 
associated with the ephemeral body, which is of no interest 
to the adept, whereas the objects of sense are closely con- 
nected with the sense faculties,* whose suppression is the 
first task of the yogin The position of the Katha Up on this 
matter was not followed later, when the great elements became 
a special object of yoga {Svet Up , ii, 12),^ and were particularly 
associated with the prakrtxlaya theory 
No direct evidence exists to show what developments took 
place in the interval between the Katha Up and Up , 
but their nature may bo inferred from the statements of the 
latter, which prove that Samkhya had been regularly 
formulated and put on a more philosophical basis by a school, 
which was probably that of Varsagifnya The chief feature 
of the doctrines of this school was a division of the twenty- 
four physical principles into two groups of eight primary 


^ So also in the Icrtsnayatana practices of BuddhiKm 
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and sixteen secondary constitiients on lines entirely different 
from the division m earher tunes into the immortal and mortal 
parts of the body The eight primaries consist of the avyakia, 
which functions m a triple form through saUva* rajas, and 
tamos, originally known as the hhdvas but later called the 
gunas, the hvddlvh, the ahamkd/ra which had replaced the 
mahdn dtmd, and the five great elements The importance 
given to these last may reflect to some degree the influence 
of the materialist school, which regarded the four great 
elements (exoludmg space) as the sole ultimates of reahty 
and as coalescing to form creation by the nature (svabMva) 
mherent in them The secondanes are made up of mmd, 
the ten faculties of perception and action, and the objects 
•of the senses The nature of the relationship between the 
two groups is indicated by the names given to them, praJcrti 
and mhdra, which do not seem at this date to imply the full 
theory of tattvavikdta, the procession of each prmciple from 
a higher one, mto which it is absorbed at the destruction of 
the umverse Apparently ^ach of the primaries is an indepen- 
dent entity, but at some period, whether origmally or as a 
later development is not clear, the group js held to form a 
whole, whose action can b6 resumed under the principle of^ 
svabMva, the real creator of the phenomenal umverse, which 
possesses most of the quahties characteristic of 'prakrti m the 
classical school The precise sigmficance of the mtroduction 
of the aMwHima cannot be determined , evidently it was 
intended to take over some of the functions of the mahdn 
dtmd, namely those which were concerned with the ego,, 
excludmg those connected with the animation of the body and 
with the soul, but to define those functions precisely is not 
possible Salvation consists m the entire elumnation of 
rajas and tamas from tho mdividual, on which only the sattva 
part of the avyaUa remains m him and he becomes sattvastha, 
while implication in the cycle of transmigration, or m <3ther 
words the umon {samyoga) of the soul ,wi%h the physical 
principles, is due to the fivefold ignorance {avidyd) 
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The occurrence of the terms jim and ksetrajna ^ m the 
Svet Up suggests that the soul theory of this school had 
already taken the curious form characteristic of the earlier 
strata of t£e MdksadJiarma Belief m the psyche, the purusa 
of the Katha ZJp , as a doctrme of religious or philosophical 
significance, has been put on one side, perhaps m consequence 
of the identification of the term with the cosmic pmusa of 
texts such as the Mundaka Up , in favour of an dtman, 
which IS not an mdividual soul, but the world-soul of the 
brahman-attmn speculation of the early Upamsads From 
the standpomt of the mdividual the soul, as caught up into 
the cycle of transmigration, is known as the ksetra/j^ia, whose 
relations with the dtman are left obscure In essence it is the 
en]oyer, hholdr, and the cogmser, jwa, while the dtman, at» 
least m later thought, is ajna Neither of these souls has the 
capacity to animate the body, and this function is left to the 
jlva, later confused with a newer conception m the shape of 
the bhutdtman, and which is a kmd of Bwper-prdna belongmg 
to the physical side of the mdividtoal , on the body’s death 
it transmigrates, carrymg with it the individual’s balance 
of good and eigl deeds which have still *to fructify and 
accompamed by the ahamkdra Sind the bvddM, mto which 
probably the mind and the sense faculties have been absorbed, 
but the relation between this which forms the substratum 
of existence between death and rebirth, and the soul is left 
vague 

Though the theories so far descnbed are atheistic, most of 
them are taken up m the &vet Up , which knows the eight- 
fold prahrtt, the sixteenfold mhd/ra, the prmciples of svabhdva 
and the jfivefold awdyd, and the hsetra/jna and jwa, but adapts 
them to fi.t mto its theistic scheme The conception of the 
deify, n dehberately attached m liiie third adhydya to the 
older speculation of the cosmic purusa m the MundaTca Up 
and" other sources, is nevertheless a new departmre m essence , 
the divme pmsciple is the iMvara, the creator and destroyer 

^ Known also to Brhaddevala, iv, 40, as a pr&na 
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of everytlimg, m wiom and througli whom all bemg has its 
existence, and it is this limrmada, which is criticized by 
A^vaghosa at B , xviii, 20-29 The older teachmg was a self- 
contained whole, with no room for a Creator, "land the addition 
of the new prmciple inevitably brought about in due course 
the remodelling of the system and is thus, m my view, a 
leading factor m the evolution of Samkhya m the next period 
The first steps in this process are already apparent m the 
Svet Uj) and the BJiagcmadgita The fivefold ignorance is 
no longer the cause of union between the soul and the physical 
organism, but is merely an expression for the physical side 
of life, the Creator being the real cause of umon, the sam- 
yoganmvMahetu Indian thought did not entertam the idea 
^f a Creator operating on matter outsjde himself, but con- 
sidered the act of creation to be one of emission from the 
Creator The eightfold prahrh could'' not, therefore, subsist 
as an independent entity, and the first breach is made by 
identifying the avyahta with the supernatural power, the 
maijd, of the deity, so that it evidently did already, or must 
soon come to, connote much more than the unseen power of 
the act, contaimflg, as it did, more than a hmj: of its possession 
of creative power The Bhaguvadgitd in its older part attempts 
to retain some relics of the original scheme by postulatmg an 
inferior eightfold prahrti, no longer contaimng the avyaJcta 
and subordinate to it, in which the number is made up to 
eight by the inclusion of manas and which could still be said 
to bo wabJidva (vui, 3) m a sense , but this solution failed 
to obtain general acceptance The alternative was found 
in the reversion to a much older idea, adumbrated in Chp , 
VI, 2 and 3, that the Creator emits somethmg, which in its 
turn generates somethmg else and so on, and a transformation 
of the already reoogmzed term vilcdra was found to provide 
what was wanted Bach principle {tattva) was thus held to 
emanate from one of those superior to it, and so it ma^ be 
reasonably held that the doctrine of tativgAyAdTci originated 
in the theistic school 
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The theory of the gunas now had to be reconsidered also m 
the hght of the avyaUa's changed position On the one hand, 
theism took the view ^bat salvation consisted m the absorption 
of the mdJViduad soul m the divme, that is, that salvation 
involved unconditional release from the physical principles 
But if salvation meant merely the annihilation of rajas and 
tatnas and the mcrease of sattva, this was not the case , 
therefore the soul must pass beyond the domain of sattva 
also to obtam release Further, as the avyaJcta was now 
outgrowmg the idea that it merely embodied the force of the 
act and as it was made up of the three gunas, the latter must 
come to stand m tune for much more than the factors which 
determmed the future rebirths of the mdividual The steps 
of the process which culmmated m the guna theory of th^ 
SK are not clear, and a number of different motives may 
have come mto action* such as the question of the relation 
between a thmg and its attributes 
While theism thus, m takmg over Samkhya thought, found 
its origmal formulation unsmtablt, it may well be that the 
actual elaboration of the reconstructed scheme to suit new 
ideas was carried out m the atheistic schdbls Among the 
developments to be attributed to this period comes the transfer 
of the general function of the eightfold ‘prahrti as subsumed 
under the prmciple of svabhava to the avydkta, which received 
the name of prahrti, and, parallel with this change, we must 
no doubt place the first steps taken m widemng the significance 
of the gunas as seen m the theories of the later epiq about 
their mutual mteraction The conception of a clear-cut distinc- 
tion between the soul and the physical prmciples was accepted, 
and this mvolved abandonment first of the term atvnan, 
whr-se associations connected it too intimately with the 
physical organism as well as with the theory of the brahman, 
and then of the term Jcsetraj^, in favour of the umtary 
principle of the purusa, which had always been dissociated 
m thought ffoua i^e mental as well as the material activities 
of the mdividual 'With the general recogmtion of this term 
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Samkhya finally amves at the doctrine of an individual soul 
as a separate entity, though the evidence of the 
suggests that the change at first wa9 no more than the 
substitution ot the cosmic jpurusa for dtmcm as the World-soul , 
the belief in a plurality of souls should therefore thus be 
hold to have arisen in this epoch The question of what was 
nioaut by the soul’s powei of enjoyment necessarily came now 
into the foreground , if the soul had no real connection with 
the physical principles, it was difficult to find a means by 
winch it could accept the experiences presented to it by them 
To judge from the liequent quotation of Panca^ikha m the 
bhd'^ya on the YS , it was that school which, probably for 
the purposes of yoga, investigated the relations between the 
fumsa and the hmJilJn and laid down the mam fines along 
which flic problem was solved in the classical schools The 
Yoga school seems also, though probably at a fairly late date, 
to have invented the qunapannmna theory, by which the 
qums wore stripped of much of their moral significance and 
held to be the agents whiclvbrought about the inultifanousness 
of the universe 

The mam positions of classical Sfunkhya were by now 
estalihshed, and there is no evidence to show* how or by whom 
tfie remaining changes wore canned out The evolution of the 
qunas into cosmic forces was completed by divesting them of 
till' lun<‘tion of deterimmng the indmduars rebirth, which 
was lian<le<l over to tlio bwldfn with the invention of a new 
cat<‘gojy, tin* rnght bMvai> of that principle The twenty- 
four jiliysical pnnupl(*s took then final form with the substitu- 
tion, possibly under Vaisesika influence, of the tarmdtras and 
th(‘ gloss oleinenis for tlie great elements and the objects of The 
s<‘ns(‘s , and fhc possibility of any reality existing outside 
tlie scheme was ev(Judet|*by dropping the already attenuated 
belief m a oi bhiifatMan as an animating principle of the 
corporeal b<*mg and by bringing its substitute, the fivefold 
pi (inn, into line as a vrlh of tlie btuldhi By the rejection of 
fhe j7m those portions of the individual which accompany 
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him, from birth to birth were deprived of any substratum 
on which to rest, a deficiency which was made good by holdmg 
them to be attached ?o the soul in the shape of a subtle body, 
which was* given corporeal substance by the addition of the 
taiinhdttas to the mental and sensory prmciples, alone supposed 
previously to transmigrate i’urther in regard to the problem 
of causation, which was already partially covered by the 
theories of tattvaviLdTci and gunapctTznamd^ the view of the 
Varsaganya school that only the existent comes mto being 
received its logical extension with the discovery of the 
prmciple of satkarya^ one step towards which is perhaps 
to be found m the dialectics of A^vaghosa, and which was 
to become the central point of the philosophy of the classical 
school None of these changes need have been the mventioi^ 
of Isvarakrsna, but the evidence of the YS suggests the 
possibihty that he di<? contribute one novelty m the theory 
that j3oakrt% comes mto action to effect the purpose of the 
jpuTusa, thereby finally domg away with the older explana- 
tion that amdya was the cause of ^^he imphcation of the soul 
in the umverse Therewith Samkhya attams its full growth 
and was to become mcapable of subst^tial change or 
modification m the future to meet new ideas or conditions, 
and the historical development of the early school reaches 
its culmmatmg pomt 
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